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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The Indispensable Work of Reference at a price Everybody Can Afford 


an encyclopaedia but does not really require or cannot afford the ponderous and high- 

priced works. The object of the publisher was to bring an indispensable work of refer- 
ence within the reach of every person. In selecting this encyclopaedia we had in mind the 
requirements of our customers for a complete, reliable and accurate reference encyclopaedia 
containing the fullest and latest information. 

The farmer, the minister, the layman, the teacher, and the doctor—every person who reads 
will recognize in these twelve compact, pocket-fitting books, an indispensable, modern, intellec- 
tual tool. New developments in science, art, politics and the industries are accurately and inter- 
estingly described. The student especially will find this work adapted to his wants. 


THE NECESSITY of an EXCELLENT ENCYCLOPAEDIA in the HOME 


When reading a newspaper we gain a passing 
impression that much of the matter in it is of only 
temporary value. Yet, if we look at it more closely, . 
we shall find that there is a considerable amount 
that will ultimately pass into the world’s perma 
nent fund of knowledge. ) 

No longer can the educated man or woman keep 
pace with the daily additions to this knowledge. 

Everyman's contains over 8,000 pages, over 
6,000,000 words, 1,200 illustrations and contains 
more articles than the other standard encyclopae- 
dias. Every place of human knowledge is taken 
up in Everyman’s. 

The twelve handy volumes are so small (7 x 12 
inches) that they are within arm’s length. You can make Everyman’s your intimate friend, 
helper, almost a member of the family. It aids mother, enlightens father and delights the 
children. Imagine how happy you would feel if your boy or girl can display their brightness 
whenever elders ask them questions. 
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How can a book of this size, requiring such careful and costly preparation, be produced at 
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of encyclopaedia. Everyman’s is the book of the trained scholar, but it is also the book of the 
home. Thousands of copies will be sold to people who never thought of owning an encyclopae- 
dia until they saw this one. The large editions already printed, and larger ones to come, reduce 
the price of a single set of Everyman’s to the point where few can be found to say with truth, 
“I can’t afford it.” -Everyman’s justifies its name in that it is not only the encyclopaedia that 
every man wants, but the one which every man can buy. : 
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American The American Seamen’s 

Notes. Friend Society is proposing to 
undertake the establishment 


of a Sailors’ Home at the Atiantic end 
of the Panama Canal as soon as the 
necessary fund of $25,000 can be raised. 
Besides this, $40,000 is needed for an en- 
dowment for its proper maintenance. 
General Goethals is cooperating with the 
society. From five hundred to a thou- 
sand seamen are at the port of Cristo- 
bal every night in the year and the 
number is bound to increase as traffic 
increases. 


Five years ago the Chicago Y. M. C. A. 
for foreign missionary 
work. This was used for the support of 
two secretaries in Hongkong and for 
some other small enterprises. Last year 
the total gifts from the Association and 
its friends for the foreign work and the 
army work in Europe reached the aston- 
ishing total of $89,811.50. This is more 
than the budget for its home work. With 
this income the salaries of thirteen sec- 
retaries are paid and four others partially 
supported. The leader who is making 
the Chicago Y. M. C. A. a great foreign 
missionary organization is Mr. L. Wilbur 
Messer. 


The Methodist Church has at present 
in the United States forty-nine Dea- 
coness’ Homes, twenty-five hospitals, 
and eleven Deaconess’ Training Schools. 
The property valuation of these institu- 
tions is. $5,944,531. There are 1067 
licensed deaconesses and probationers 
working in connection with these homes 
and hospitals. 


* Of the 130 Japanese schools in the 


Hawaiian Islands sixty are Buddhist mis- 
sion schools and the balance without re- 
ligious affiliation. The Buddhist schools 
have tended to slow the rapid process of 
Americanization which is going on 
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among the Japanese. Latterly the Hong- 
wanji Buddhist schools have showed 
themselves much more American in their 
sentiments. But a large number of the 
ablest and most important persons in 
the Japanese community in Hawaii are 
insisting that all the schools should be 
separated from their Buddhist connec- 
tions in order that the alien spirit should 
altogether disappear. 


The story comes from France of a 
Christian woman who keeps a restaurant 
at Havre. On her counter she has 
arranged a compartment for the sale of 
Testaments and Bibles. She was led to 
do this by a fruitless search for the 
Scriptures (Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant versions) in the bookstores of the 
city. Everywhere she was met with such 
statements as “Not sold now. A book 
of the past.” 

This idea of the Bible does not find 
confirmation in the report of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. In the first year of 
its existence, 1815, there was a sale of 
6410 Bibles. In the centennial year, 1915, 
7,761,377 Bibles, Testaments and portions 
were put into circulation. The increase 
of sale in 1915 over 1914 was 1,355,054. 
This increase alone was within a few 
thousands of the total sale in 1897. 


The following illustrates what is going 
on in hundreds of Italian communities 
in the United States. Mr. Frank Malta, 
a converted Italian, while in training in 
the Moody Bible Institute, became a 
colporteur of the Bible Society, both to 
help in his school finances and to get 
experience in Christian work. His suc- 
cess in the Kensington District of 
Chicago soon attracted the attention of 
the pastors, who arranged with the Bible 
Society to pay one half of the colpor- 
teur’s salary in return for special ser- 
vices. Soon the society was asked to 
give him up altogether in order that he 
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might organize an Italian Reformed 
Church and become its pastor. Forty- 
one Italians were received on confession 
of faith and one hundred others were 
formed into an inquirers’ class. The 
Sunday school numbers over a hundred. 
Mr. Malta still circulates the Scriptures 
among his countrymen in the neighbor- 
hood. 


Mr. Shauer, who is selling Bibles 
among the Slavs of the Duluth iron 
ranges, writes these suggestive sentences. 
“In Europe I had difficulty because my 
Bibles were not ratified by the Roman 
Church. Here I must make clear to the 
people that my Bibles are not from that 
source and only then will they buy 
them.” 


The Salvation Army carries on re- 
ligious work in 42 state prisons, 253 
county prisons, 39 city prisons, 9 reform- 
_atories and 37 women’s prisons, and 
rescue work in connection with some 250 
courts. In its work for outcast women, 
there is, in many places,—New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, El Paso, Spokane, 
Los Angeles and many others,—a system 
of cooperation between the courts and 
the Army. Thus in New York the Sal- 
vation Rescue Home has agreed to take 
from the city courts a maximum of fifty 
women offenders a year, for which ser- 
vice the city makes an appropriation to 
the Home. Typical of the religious work 
in prisons is that in the Marquette (Mich.) 
Penitentiary. A Salvation Army corps 
has been formed in the prison and is led 
by a life-termer. These men hold reli- 
gious meetings regularly and put forth an 
active effort for the conversion of their 
fellow prisoners. A brass band has been 
organized among the prisoners which 
plays very creditably at many of the 
meetings. Out of a prison population of 
about 400 men 265 belong to the 
Brighter-Day League, an Army organi- 
zation whose members are pledged to 
clean living. 


The American Baptist Home Mission- 
ary Society has a seminary in Brooklyn 
for Italian preachers; a training school 
in Cleveland for Hungarians and another 
in Chicago for Poles, Bohemians and 
Slovaks. A fourth for Russians was 


opened in New York, January 1. 


theological seminary but a practical 
Bible school. It gives thorough train- 
ing in Polish, Bohemian, Slovak and 
English; instruction in American history 
and civics; a thorough course in the 
Scriptures and practical instruction in 
public speaking. These schools fit re- 
ligious leaders for the great Slavic popu- 
lations of the country,—populations 
which at present exceed in number the 
total population of the United States at 
the period of Independence. 


Harney County, Oregon, is larger 
than the island of Sicily and larger also 
than Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
combined. In this county there are but 
two Protestant ministers. Mr. Weston 
F. Shields, the Presbyterian minister, 
is planning with the aid of his Ford to 
preach in every schoolhouse in ‘the 
county during the current year. 


Further readings from the Codex 
Huntingtonianus which Mr. E. S. Bu- 
chanan found in the Hispanic Society’s 
Museum in New York are of importance 
to Bible students. Matt. xiii. 38 reads, 
“And the field is the spirit of man; and 
the good seed, these are the disciples of 
the Holy Spirit.” Verse 43, “He that 
hath a spiritual ear let him hear.” Matt. 
xiii. 19 reads: “And whatsoever the Holy 
Spirit shall bind on earth I and my 
Father will bind in Heaven. And what- 
soever the Holy Spirit shall loose on 
earth I and my Father will loose in 


Heaven. By the Holy Spirit are for- 
given all sins.” Mark ix. 23 gives this 
version: “And Jesus said unto him, If 


thou canst believe in the Holy Spirit, all 
things are possible by the Holy Spirit 
to a man believing in the Holy Spirit.” 
This new Spanish text in its earliest 
copied form deviates obviously from the 
revisions of Origen and Jerome. 


The Bible House which has been built 
at Panama is the gift of the Maryland 
Bible Society, one of the oldest of the 
auxiliaries to the parent society. In the 
cornerstone at the laying was placed, to- 
gether with the Scriptures in many 
languages, a Chinese coin from Doctor 
Goucher, dating 200 years before Christ. 


ches 
Chicago Slavic Training School is not a~ 
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The college Christian Associations of 
the country are raising $150,000 for work 
in the prison camps of Europe. Splendid 
reports of liberality are coming in. Dart- 
mouth students got together $3000 in one 
day; Wesleyan, $5200. One man in this 
college remarked as he turned in a check 
for $35, “Here’s my winter suit, but I 
am glad to give it.” The cabinet of the 
Williams College Association personally 


_ pledged $1000 before any appeal was 


4 


made to the college. Bates students sub- 
scribed $500. From the students of the 
University of Maine came $1050. Colby 
College with an enrollment of 230 men 
and 160 women pledged $760. The man 
who made the largest gift is working 
every afternoon and some evenings in a 
lumber mill. Such an outburst of Chris- 
tian idealism among our young people 
will be taken by their elders with grati- 
tude, as a happy omen for the future of 
the Church in America. 


The Porto Rico town of Juana Diaz 
has been the scene of an active evangel- 
istic campaign. Every home has been 
visited and the church has been filled 
with people of all classes. Some ninety 
persons have made confession of faith 
in Christ. “In the homes, the cafés, the 
public places, our principles have been 


discussed and considered in an admirable 


manner. Ladies and gentlemen of all 
social grades have learned more of re- 
ligion in eight days than in all their lives 
as Roman Catholics.” Talks have been 
held for the children in the public 
schools. The reporter in the Puerto Rico 
Evangelico describes the awakening as 
a true miracle. 


Mr. Gruen, a missionary among the 
Jews in New York, describes in Prayer and 
Work for Israel evangelistic work among 
his people on the last Jewish New Year, 
September 28. He went, he tells us, to the 
great Manhattan Bridge, knowing that very 
many Jews at that time would flock thither 
to be near running water. 


“They draw this custom of assembling 


‘near running water in the first days of 


the seventh month from Neh. viii. 1-3. 
Joined with this is the custom of empty- 
ing out their pockets which is taken from 
Neh. v. 13, where we are told that Nehe- 
miah shook his lap. In connection with 
this emptying of the pockets they read 


certain portions of Scripture, as Micah 
vii. 18-20; Ps. cxviii. 5-9; Psalm xix; 
Isaiah xi. 9. Jewish authorities base this 
custom of visiting running streams, or 
the seashore and emptying out the pockets 
to get rid of sin on the passage in Micah 
vii. 18-20, where the prophet promises 
that the Lord wiil cast the sins of Israel 
into the depths of the sea.” 


YoM.C. A. 
Notes. 


The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is, in open- 
ing the McBurney Prepara- 
tory School for Boys, entering upon a 
new field of usefulness. This school is 
to be run in connection with the West 
Side plant in New York City and is 
named after Robert Ross McBurney, 
whose life was indissolubly associated 
with the history of the Y. M. C. A. of 
the metropolis. The headmaster is Mr. 
Lewis P. Damon, a football player and 
all-round athlete, as well as educator, 
who has had an exceptional power over _ 
boys in school, as scoutmaster, and as 
Bible teacher. The West Side building 
with its library, its gymnasium, and 
swimming pool is to be at the disposal 
of the school. Mr. Damon proposes to 
work out various educational features 
relatively new to educational routine— 
supervised study periods, supervised 
athletics, small classes, physical exami- 
nations, educational trips, etc. The 
atmosphere of the school is to be 
thoroughly Christian and the teachers 
will all be Christian men. It will con- 
stitute a six years’ course in character- 
moulding, which will certainly produce 
results. 


The Christian of 
London quotes a new 
translation by Dr. James Moffatt of the 
passage—Luke x. 41, 42—‘“‘Martha, Martha, 
: but one thing is needful” as 
“one dish alone is necessary.” Both sisters 
sat at Jesus’ feet (“also,” ver. 39). Both 
went out to get ready the meal, but Mary 
returned, thinking the fare prepared ade- 
quate. Martha, on the other hand, wished 
to serve a more pretentious dinner,—one 
of many dishes,—in order thereby better to 
honor the Lord. “The whole point of our 
Lord’s answer was to defend Martha 
against herself. He was content with one 


Exegetical Notes. 
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dish. He did not want His visit to turn 
her into a drudge. He desired. that she also 
should sit at His feet and learn.” 


We have mentioned Doctor Thirtle’s dis- 
covery that the musical titles which appear 
at the head of various Psalms belong 
really to preceding Psalms but have become 
amalgamated with the literary titles of 
those that follow. It is pointed out as a 
legitimate inference that the Psalms could 
not have come into being at the Greek 
period of Jewish history, as radical critics 
insist, since at that time the distinguishing 
inscriptional features of a Temple Psalm 
had passed out of knowledge. In the 
Septuagint version the subscriptional and 
superscriptional lines are merged and con- 
fused together. The tradition of their 
proper place had by this time been lost, 
which implied a far greater antiquity of the 
text. A leading Jewish publication says 
that the volume which sets forth this dis- 


covery “deserves to be called epoch-mak- 
ing.” 

The Christian We have once before 
Association of called attention to the 


the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


remarkable work which 
is being carried on by 
the Christian Associa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The budget for this year reaches the high 


figure of $42,000. Of this, $12,000 goes to 
the support of University House, a settle- 
ment occupying a modern $60,000 building 
in a crowded section of the city. Eighty- 
two students give regular service here each 
week and 100 more occasional. Medical 
and dental students receive course credit 
for the practical work done in the dis- 
pensaries. University Camp, a sixty-three- 
acre farm near Philadelphia, which pro- 
vides ten-day summer outings for 800 boys, 
girls and women from the congested dis- 
tricts of Philadelphia, is under student 
leadership. Last summer thirty-six stu- 
dents served as counselors and seventy- 
two others assisted in raising funds for 
the undertaking, which involves an annual 
expenditure of $5000. 

The foreign work centers in the Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School in connection with St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, China. This 
has been carried on since 1902 and the sup- 
port of the Dean and two professors is 
provided by University of Pennsylvania 
students. Besides this the support of a 
medical missionary in Canton and of the 


National Student Secretary of the Y. M. es 


C. A. for India also comes from the stu- 
dent body in Philadelphia. 

There are in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania 200 alien students coming from forty- 
two nations. The College Association of 
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the university is the only Christian Asso- 
ciation in the country which has a secre- 
tary giving his entire attention to the 
needs—social and _ spiritual—of foreign 
students. On the letterhead of the Asso- 
ciation is a list of secretaries in the Asso- 
ciation. Six of these are supported by dif- 
ferent denominations in the city and are 
really student pastors working harmoni- 
ously for the religious welfare of the stu- 
dents under the common auspices of the 
Association. 


Mexican The Mexican-American 
Religious League, under the lead of 
Interests. Dr. David Starr Jordan, has 


issued a pamphlet to explain 
the solid progress which Mexico has made 
since the outbreak of the Revolution. 
Reforms have sprung up as fresh grass 
after a praitie fire. The land monopoly is 
broken, communal lands have been re- 
stored to the Indians, a sixteen-year fac- 
tory limit for children established, arbi- 
tration courts, minimum wage, eight-hour 
day, and needed divorce legislation, are all 
in running order. There are actually 
twenty times as many schools in existence 
as five years ago. President Carranza has 
sent to the United States 500 teachers for 
advanced normal instruction. Bull fights, 
cock fights, and, in many states, drinkshops 
have been suppressed. The Church of 


Romé has had its claws cut to the quick 
and waits sullenly for the hoped-for inter- 
vention which Romanists in America are 
seeking to bring about. : 
Encouraging news comes also from the 
evangelical mission reports. Mexico, the 
Methodist organ, speaks of 700 girls in its 
Puebla school and 600 in that at Pachuca. 
Several able men in the State schools are 
on the teaching faculty. The Methodist 
Church in the city of Mexico has had the 
volunteer help of a distinguished physician, 
Dr, Alphonso Pruneda, who lectures on 
vaccination, with free treatment at the 
close, the care -of children,. tuberculosis, 
and similar subjects. Mr. Davis of the 
Baptist Mission says that 200 new converts 
have come into the membership of the 
mission,—seventy of whom are already . 
baptized. “We have a big doctrinal class 
which meets every Monday night. It is 
the most enthusiastic class I have ever 
taught. These new converts want to get 
as far as possible from Rome.” Mr. Fritts 
of Chihuahua mentions a canvass for new 
members which the Y. M. C. A. of that 
place conducted in February. The Roman 
priest publicly warned the people to have 
nothing to do with the enterprise. Yet 
more than 1000 new members signed on, 
everyone paying fees three months in ad- 
People are much more accessible 
Many 


vanice. 
to the Gospel than in former years. 
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young Protestants have entered Carranza’s 
army and civil service. They are almost 
invariably entrusted with positions of im- 
portance. The Colegio International is to 
be transferred to Guadalajara, in the north- 
ern part of the county. The new site, 
offered at half price, is the former Chihua- 
hua bull ring. A bull ring transformed 
into a college! This apparently is typical of 
the changes for the better which are com- 
ing in Mexico. 


In Defense of the 
Gemeinschaften. 


The petrified element 
in the German State 
Church has ever looked 
with disfavor on the Gemeimschaft move- 
ment,—an evangelical revival active dur- 
ing the last two decades in Germany. Cor- 
respondents in certain church papers, tak- 
ing advantage of the current hostility to 
England, are now branding this movement 
as English and reprobating its hymns and 
its whole spirit. 


“Away with this peddling Methodism! 
Every good German and Lutheran is vexed 
with such a_ sickish hymn as ‘Come 
to the Saviour’ which is so popular with 
our people. We gave the English Handel 
and now we run after their frippery tunes. 
German piety has nothing to do with this 
type of fanaticism. It is marked with re- 
serve and inner edification. To cultivate 
inner faith and leave the rest to the clergy 
is its characteristic.” 


The editor of Auf der Warte replies very 
sensibly: 


“We have ever been aware of the poeti- 
cal and musical defects of this music, but 
the melodies are easily learned in contrast 
to many of the church chorales, especially 
the minor ones. The most beautiful melo- 
dies lose their value when the congrega- 
tion cannot sing them. These English hymns 
are also much more easily understood. 
Many of our German chorales are cast in 
an antiquated German and demand so com- 
plex thinking that plain people simply do 
not think at all when singing them. The 
English hymns (they are chiefly Ameri- 
can!) bring out much more closely the 
truths of Salvation and these great truths 
are repeated over and over until the singer 
is taken possession of by them. Such songs 
fill a regrettable gap in our German hymn 
book. We lack German revival hymns. 
How few easily comprehended chorales on 
this subject have we. We have almost 
nothing on the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers. The title, ‘Work for the Lord,’ fails 
almost entirely in our hymn book. So we 


are driven back to English hymns and our 
sovereign God has blessed these words and 
melodies to thousands of human souls 
where the artistically unobjectionable cho- 
rales found no response. We stand before 
the indubitable fact that some of these 
English songs have had behind them a 
triumphal passage through the Fatherland. 
Derided as they are, they have been the 
means of bringing a great army of souls 
to seek and find the Saviour.” 


Other Rebuttals. As to the other charges 


the writer continues: 


“No one can find in the Bible the idea 
that a priestly caste alone is called to the 
service of God’s Kingdom and of the Gos- 
pel. For this work he is sent whom God 
hath called. It is not enough to have sat 
through so many semesters or to have 
taken so many examinations. 

“The old pietism in many places has be- 
come unfruitful and hardened because it 
has given itself over exclusively to inner 
culture. We have learned in the Gemein- 
schaft that the community of faith must 
lead to a community of work, otherwise it 
remains unfruitful and loses itself in un- 
healthy mysticism. 

“T have (replying to the charge of Puri- 
tanism) found none of our people whose 
Christianity is exhausted in Sabbath-keep- 
ing, meeting-going, abstinence, etc. Our 
faith turns on Christ the Crucified Who 
has called us to freedom. 

“But if the Gemeinschaften had gotten 
so far that the bulk of their members were 
to be found in beer gardens and dance 
halls, then would the (state) pastors no 
longer scold at them, for their peculiarities 
would have disappeared, those singularities 
which seem now to trouble them so. 

“The English revival hymns will stay un- 
til we Germans have gotten more of our 
own. 

“To describe as poison our papers, which 
desire nothing but to spread the old Gospel 
of the redeeming grace of Jesus, is mon- 
strous. 

“We trust we shall not be misunderstood. 
We begin to doubt of the honesty of the 
Church towards us. We would gladly help 
rebuild her broken walls; the official clergy 
will not allow it. We cannot longer look 
on the wretchedness about us. The sins 
of our people press upon our souls,—their 
spiritual and bodily need. 

“Doubly bitter is this criticism when the 
Gemeinschaft people, with the rest of the 
nation, are sacrificing blood and life for 
Fatherland, when the Gemeinschaft is ex- 
ercising a really marvelous spirit of sacri- 
ficial work (East Prussian relief, Bible and 
tract distribution in the army, missions to 
soldiers, etc.). Few Gemeinschaft circles 
are there which do not unite, once or more 


often weekly, in war prayer meetings. Out _ 
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in the trenches the Gemeinschaft Christian- 
ity is gathering its best fruits. 

“The Gemeinschaft movement will, with 
God-given credentials, go on its way and 
do its work,—we hope with the Church. 
But if the Church believes it must dispense 
with our help, then it will work outside 
the Church.” 


The It has been left to a Japanese 
Nestorian savant, Professor Saeki of the 
Stone. Waseda University, to produce 

the final work on the Nestorian 
stone,—that monument of a vanished faith 
which flourished for centuries in China. 
Nestorian missionaries established pros- 
perous churches in Persia. These in turn 
sent missionary monks overland to the Far 
East. Seventy names of these missionaries, 
appended to a confession of faith, are 
carved on the Nestorian stone of the year 
781. In the centuries following the Nes- 
torians founded monasteries and became in- 
fluential at court in China and even in 
Japan. That they had a large following of 
believers prior to the fourteenth century 
is clear from certain Chinese Nestorian 
liturgies which Professor Pelliot has dis- 
covered in China. 

They did not, however, as far as we 
know, circulate the Scriptures or build up 
an adequate force of Chinese priests. Mo- 
hammedanism cut them off from the West- 
ern Church and they atrophied and merged 
into Chinese secret societies, the Chiu San 
Chao, for example, “religion of the Pill of 
Immortality” (the oblate?). The feast of 
departed souls, a chief characteristic of 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhism as of 
Catholicism in Brittany, was, Professor 
Saeki thinks, the most notable contribution 
of Nestorianism to the East! In the per- 
secutions of the Emperor Wu Tsung the 
stone was buried at Hsi-an-fu for its pres- 
ervation. In 1625 it was recovered by Jes- 
uit missionaries. A replica has been placed 
on Mount Koya, the most sacred pilgrim 
shrine of Japan. The cross upon the origi- 
nal is tipped with flowers at each end, 
. as is that on St. Thomas’ tomb at Meliapor 
in South India. The pearl on the top is 
emblematic of “that pearl without flaw on 
the top of Golgotha” spoken of in the daily 
office of the Syrian Church. The following 
are characteristic sentences from the in- 
scription: 


“He formed in man the capacity for well- 
doing through faith. Widely opening the 
three constant gates he brought life to 
light and abolished death. He then took an 
oar in the vessel of mercy and ascended to 
the palace of light. Thereby all rational 
beings were conveyed across the gulf. His 
mighty work being thus completed, he re- 
turned at noon to his original position in 
Heaven. The twenty-seven standard works 
of his Sutras (the New Testament) were 
preserved. The great means of conversion 
were widely extended and the sealed gate 
of the Blessed life was unlocked. His law 
is to bathe with water and the Spirit and 
thus to cleanse from all vain delusions and 
to purify men until they regain the white- 
ness of their nature.” 


Among The campaign of the Jap- 
Japanese anese evangelist, Mr. Kana- 
Americans. mori, in 1915, led to the 


conversion of over 1900 Jap- 
anese in California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The Bible Society has been helping 
these new Christians to secure Bibles,— 
either writing them personally or reaching 
them by advertisements in their papers. A 
fire in the Japanese quarter of Walnut 
Grove, Cal., having left many Japanese 
homeless, the society undertook to replace 
their lost Bibles. The letters of acknowl- 
edgment in return were very interesting. 
One says: 

“We are praying that the new town will 
be founded upon the Word of God and that 
the grace of the Lord may abide with us 
as the Israel people had the New Jerusa- 
lem after a long captivity in Babylon. Al- 
low me to express our hearty thanks again 


for your encouragement by giving us the 
Bible as the new foundation of our town.” 

And another : 

“As a Christian I am quite young and 
haven’t long Christian experience but I 
have firm conviction of salvation and of 
the responsibility of the redeemed life. 
Since the time of my holy baptism I have 
been always ready to go anywhere the Lord 
will, Everywhere I would work as the 
Lord wants so that I might be glorified on 
the last day. On this belief I am and can 
enjoy life through the troublous wave of 
human life.” 


Dr. Bernard A. Van Sluyters, 
who for sixteen years has been 
preacher to the Holland Unita- 
rian Church in Grand Rapids, has recently 
entered the Baptist ministry. Dr. Van 
Sluyters was educated at the Unitarian 
Theological School at Meadville and at 


Back to 
Christ. 
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Harvard. His early experiences in Dutch 
Calvinism which he describes in the Chi- 
cago Standard were of a forbidding char- 
acter and alienated him from the evangeli- 
cal faith, but he has not found satisfaction 
in Unitarianism. 


“Shock upon shock,’ he says, “I re- 
ceived because of the extreme positions of 
fellow workers. Some would even justify 
their wrong conduct by my position of pro- 
test as they unblushingly recognized no 
authority except their own perverse judg- 
ment, biased by passion or hate—God, 
Christ, the Gospel, the Church, immortal 
life, were nothing to them. I began to feel 
the need of a central, positive, all-persua- 
sive authority in my preaching—Christ and 
His Gospel. I have become convinced that 
man needs to be born from above; that his 
heart needs to be touched from God, that 
he needs to become conscious of a spiritual 
world to which he belongs; that the very 
foundations of his being should be pene- 
trated by a mighty redeeming influence. 
Education leads nowhere, culture is a fail- 
ure; art lacks the highest beauty; social 
service is superficial; industry, trade and 
our boasted civilization may lead to the 
very gates of hell, unless all these are pene- 
trated by the ennobling and uplifting spirit 
of Christ. It has become my firm convic- 
tion that amid all the confusion of policies 
and creeds; amid the clashing of war and 
slaughter ; amid the havoc and sorrow that 
will remain after the war in Europe, there 
is only one eternal hope—Christ and His 
Gospel. That is the rock upon which must 
be established an enduring and redeemed 


civilization. I see no other hope.” 

A Personal “Not so long ago there 

Experience. came into my hands a vol- 
ume of sermons by Phillips 

Brooks. I read it carefully and I con- 


cluded, here is a man who seems to get 
hold of Christ. And I? Could I get hold 
of Him? Could He get hold of me? I 
was willing. But would He escape me 
again as He apparently escaped me in my 
younger days? Take me, O Christ of God, 
take me if You want Me! . .. . -One 
day I was casually turning some pages 
when a sentence of Paul held my attention 
with unusual power: ‘I am again in travail 
until Christ be formed in you.” I was in 
travail, too, that Christ might be formed in 
me. I got the New Testament to look up 
the connection.. Paul was so sure of Christ 
in his heart. How could one know whether 
Christ was possessing the heart? Turning 
the leaves I read the fourteenth of John, 
then the story of the temptation. My eyes 
finally rested upon the story of the Last 
Supper, of the garden, of the judgment be- 
fore Pilate, and of the crucifixion. I sat 
lost in thought until at last I seemed to be 
living those very scenes. Never before had 


the narrative so gripped me. I was right 
there at the supper; I saw the Master 
pray in the garden; I felt my cheek burn 
as He was smitten; I followed as He bore 
His Cross to Calvary; and a sob came into 
my throat as He hung on the Cross and 
as I heard Him pray for His enemies. He 
so good, so noble, so loving, even forgiving 
those enemies. He came to reveal God’s 
love for man, to redeem man from sin, and 
this the treatment He received! 

“As I sat lost in meditation on these pro- 
found scenes all at once the great love 
for Jesus which I had when a boy and 
which had been penned up since, broke 
upon me like a flood. Tears came into my 
eyes and I exclaimed, ‘O risen Christ, Who 
hath lain so long in the grave of my heart, 
live there for evermore.’ A voice spoke, 
‘Christ must reign! Christ must reign!’ and 
I answered, ‘The Christ shall reign, reigns 
already within.’ 

‘What a long journey—what a painful 
journey! Why those years of heartbreak- 
ing experience? Why in God’s providence 
those years of bondage in Egypt—why 
those wanderings through the desert be- 
fore the promised land is reached? Mar- 
velous and mysterious are the ways of 
God in the heart of man!” 


An Estimate of 
English Neo- 
Catholicism. 


The sDean \otee aot 
Paul’s, reviewing in the 
Guardian a volume by 
Bishop Gore, makes a 
powerful attack on the position of the 
Ritualists in the English State Church. 
Their theory of Catholicity he describes as 
one “which is peculiar to a sub-section of a 
sub-national Church on an island in N. W. 
Europe,—a theory which divides all other 
Christians into those who unchurch us and 
those whom we unchurch.” 

“Ts it not a tiger in very truth,’ he con- 
tinues, referring to the Church of Rome, 
“with which our friends are playing? We 
and our Allies are fighting against that or- 
ganization in every part of the world. The 
sympathy of the Vatican with German ideas 
and German practices is no accident. The 
Latin Church is one half of that great Im- 
perial tyranny of which Germany aspires to | 
reconstruct the other half. We wish to 
make democratic government a reality. 
The constitution of the Latin Church is a 
hierarchy of officials with an infallible 
autocrat at the top and the duty of the 
laity is to vote as the priests bid them. We 
wish to reform our education from top 
to bottom, freeing it from all the shackles 
and traditional prejudices. The Latin 
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Church strangles education. It never for a 
moment relaxes its grip on the children. It 
sees that they are brought up in an atmos- 
phere of superstition. Look at the state 
of education in Ireland, Spain, and French 
Canada, and its results in the pitiable 
stagnation of the people who are bled white 
to satisfy the greed of the priests. We wish 
to abolish the disabilities of women and to 
recognize their claim to equal treatment. 
The Latin Church keeps women in subjec- 
tion; insists that every woman shall lay 
bare her conscience to a male director. We 
wish to codperate with all that is good and 
true in secular culture. The Pope has 
anathematized those who hold that there 
can be any reconciliation with modern ideas 
of progress. 

“Why should we Anglicans pay so much 
homage to this survival of Cesar’s Empire? 
What has it to do with us? And what re- 
semblance has it to the teachings of Christ? 
Shall we not have the courage to complete 
the emancipation which we almost won at 
the Reformation and to build our Church 
of the future on the One Foundation only? 
There is no Scripture against pouring old 
wine into new bottles; and that is what we 
want to do. 

“Of this I am convinced, that those Eng- 
lish Churchmen who wish to bring us again 
under the influence of Roman ideas and 
methods are taking not merely a wrong 
path but the very worst path that it is 
possible to take.” 


A Bit of It is published in the 
Autobiography. Gideon and is the life 

story of a redeemed man, 
Mr. W. J. Mulligan of Parkersburg, W. Va. 


“My earliest recollection is of my father 
shooting my mother when both were 
drunk. I was about four and a half years 
old. My father and I drifted about New 
York City until I was six or seven. I slept 
in cellars and byways and picked many a 
good meal out of the.ash barrels. 

“When I was about nine I was arrested 
and tried at Jefferson Market and sent 
up for twelve years. In less than a year 
I escaped and was back with the crooks 
of the underworld. Some of these have 
been hung, some shot by the police, others 
have died with the ‘snakes’ (I could write a 
book on the ‘snakes’), and others are doing 
time in various prisons. In 1890 I married 
in Worcester and my wife died broken- 
hearted after a short life of hell. 


“T went back to New York and pulled 
south with some of the ‘yeggs,’ got in bad 
and went north; got in bad again and 
went west; met the old bunch there and 
got in bad again and left San Francisco 
three days before the ’quake. For safe- 
keeping I went on a ranch in Wyoming 
and met Tom Horne before they lynched 
him in Cheyenne. I cashed in at Cheyenne, 
went east and dropped into a gambling hall. 
For twenty hours I played poker with five 
men, rolled them for $3500 and got away 
with it. In 1904 I married my present 
wife and lived a life of hell until 1912. 

“On the last day of Satan’s reign I was 
down and out, draining beer kegs with a 
tomato can, and ready to do anything for 
a drink. I beat my wife, got a jag on, 
and pulled for Parkersburg. She told me 
later that on that night she prayed God 
would lead me to a better life. e 


A New Man 
in Christ. 


“When I reached Market 
Street the crowd was going 
to the Lyons Tabernacle 
meeting and it was cold. I was ragged 
and dirty and bent over from living forty- 
five years in hell. For some unaccountable 
reason I followed. Being a Catholic, I was 
afraid_te enter, but the thought came to 
me that the ‘cops’ who were looking for 
me would never look here and I entered. 
The great choir and its fine singing brought 
me to a sense I had never experienced 
before. When the invitation was given, a 
young woman from the choir asked me, 
‘Do you know Jesus?’ I roughly told her 
to beat it and she went back to the choir 
discouraged. Then a clear picture of my 
past life rose before me. A cold sweat 
came over me. I pushed the people aside, 
hit the trail, put my hands in the air and 
told the Judge of judges that I surren- 
dered. I’ll never forget that night. I got 
a vision. I came clean to the Master and 
I fought Satan on my knees for two long 
years. To-night I am saved by the pre- 
cious blood of Jesus Christ. The last three 
years have been my happy days. My wife 
and family smile the days away and I am 
making an honest living. I have true 
friends where I never knew one before. I 
have had some wonderful experiences since 
I have been leading a Christian life. My 
cup runneth over, until I have had to ask 
the Lord to shut it off. Praise the Lord! 
Praise Him!” 


The Christian 
Register (Unita- 
rian) publishes a 
letter from a Uni- 
tarian minister to the people of his parish, 
dealing with the Communion service. It 
seems that in this parish by vote taken 


“Ye Do Shew 
Forth The Lord’s 
Death Till He Come.” 
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April 5, 1877, the use of water had been 
substituted for that of wine. This was in 
line with a theory which, if we recall 
rightly, Dr. Edward Everett Hale pro- 
pounded, to the effect that ice-water being 
the drink of New Englanders, as wine of 
the Jews in Christ’s day, it could appro- 
priately be substituted for wine in the 
Communion meal. The writer, who is an 
Episcopalian in upbringing, further calls 
attention to the fact that in one leading 
Unitarian church, the bread is the only 
element passed to the laity, the cup being 
reserved, out of considerations of hygiene, 
for the clergy alone. “I am told,” he adds, 
“that in some places both bread and wine 
are reserved to the clergy, the minister 
merély pouring out the wine and breaking 
the bread without either himself or his 
congregation partaking of them.” 

The justification given for these diver- 
gences from accepted practice is perhaps 
sufficient to Unitarians: 

“TI feel sure from an examination of the 
Biblical narrative that it was not the in- 
tention of Jesus Himself to institute a 
formal rite, designed to be perpetuated 
through all ages. How little, how very 
little we know about His life! .... As 
liberals in religion why should we com- 
memorate the death of Jesus? Jesus is not 
the center of our religion, but the truth 
which Jesus taught, not however because 
He taught it, but because it is the truth 
which many others have taught besides. 
Why do we not commemorate the life of 
Emerson or of Socrates or of Immanuel 
Kant?” 

One asks involuntarily why persons of 
this point of view should care to be called 
Christian or should seek ecclesiastical re- 
lations with Christian churches. Why, 
for example, should Unitarian churches de- 
sire admission into the Federation of 
Churches? 


A Hesitating 
Evangel for 
Cape Cod. 


The Unitarians have been 
holding tent meetings in the 
little villages on Cape Cod 
and now their leaders are 
reporting on their experiences. It makes 
strange reading. One gets the impression 
of men utterly adrift, with no definite 
beliefs either for their own comfort or for 
impartation to others. The evangelists, 
we are told, 


“have been radicals along economic lines 


yet have come to the point where they 
realize that it is the souls of people that 
have to be fed even more than their 
bodies. ¢ 

“At first the question in their minds was / 
how to ‘put across’ what they had to say 
so that it would lodge in the minds of the 
hearers. Later they became more con- 
cerned with the problem of finding some- 
thing to impart. The great symbols of re- 
ligion were increasingly used by them. 
They learned to speak in the vernacular 
of their hearers. Jesus was urged as the 
symbol of the religious life. Immortality 
was presented as the goal of human en- 
deavor, and prayer was found to be an 
extremely important part of the service. 
One of the men who at the beginning had 
not much use for Jesus (!) announced that 
he was going back to present Him as the 
center of his teachings. Another admitted 
that he realized as never before the power 
of praver. 

“The audience always took notice when 
life was presented as something essentially 
self-saving. . . The priest tries to put 
his parishioners into a normal and safe 
attitude towards God. The liberal tells 
his people that they are in this relation to 
start with and their task is to remain so. ¢ 
This is the hope that Jesus brought.” # 


The delusive hope of the ninety and 
nine just persons who need no repentance! 


What the The perfumed dream of a 
Future Has social evolution’ moving ac- 
in Store. cording to a predetermined 


schedule which filled the minds 
of those who read Herbert Spencer in the 
last generation has had a shattering awak- 
ening in the two years past. And now the 
programme of an intenser conflict among 
the nations is being set before us. A 
writer in the Fortnightly Review describes 
the Satanic Millennium upon which society 
is entering, a period of struggle for the , 
mastery of the air in which all. the devices 
of the Prince of the Power of the Air are 
to be employed. 


“Any nation,’ he tells us, “which falls 
behind in the struggle for air power may 
in years to come be defeated in a cam- 
paign lasting not a year or a month or even 
a week but as the result of a blow delivered 
and completed within a few hours. With 
air craft flying at a-speed of 200 miles an 
hour, and even more, it will be possible 
for an enemy immediately on declaration 
of war, or without waiting for one, to 
strike in the course of an hour or so and 
with precision, using fleets of thousands | 
of machines, against the very nerve | 
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centers and vital arteries of any opponent 
who is ill prepared; destroying government 
buildings, arsenals, factories and railways; 
paralyzing all communications and blotting 
out whole cities. The power of a per- 
fected aéroplane in unscrupulous hands 
may in the future become so powerful as 
to appear almost superhuman. Pestilences 
may be spread by aéroplane; the inhabit- 
ants of great cities may be slain in thou- 
sands by poisons or suffocating gases. 
‘ Immediately the terrible conflict 
comes to an end, the moment that peace 
is declared, this country must set itself to 
the task of creating and maintaining a 
great and efficient air service. We must 
mever go to sleep again so far as the 
command of the air is concerned.” 


On the Way 
to Zion. 


The American Hebrew 
calls attention to a memo- 
rial which was presented 


.25 years ago by William E. Blackstone, a 


Christian friend of the Jews, to President 
Harrison, requesting him to take steps in 
the calling of an international conference 
of the powers for the restoration of Pales- 
tine to the Jews. This action was taken 
by Mr. Blackstone some years before the 
publication of Theodor Herzl’s “Jewish 
State,” and it is possible that Herzl was 
acquainted with the American document, 
for the proposals of his book run along the 
same general lines. Mr. Blackstone’s ap- 
peal was signed by many influential Ameri- 
cans, Cyrus W. Field, John D. Rockefeller, 
Russell Sage, Pierpont Morgan, Chief 
Justice Fuller, Bishop Greer, Chauncey 
Depew, Charles Scribner, G. W. Childs, 
Speaker Reed, William McKinley, and 
Cardinal Gibbons among them. No action, 
however, was taken by the American gov- 
ernment, the time evidently having been 
considered premature. At the suggestion 
of Mr. Nathan Straus, the Blackstone 
Memorial has been revived and elaborated 
along broader lines. It has been adopted 
by the Presbyterian General Assembly and 
other religious associations and presented 
to President Wilson. An international 
conference which will consider the condi- 
tions of the Jews and their rights to a pro- 


tected political home in Palestine is asked 
‘for. This action has the heartiest coopera- 


tion of American Jews. Mr. Straus and Mr. 
Justice Brandeis have called Mr. Black- 
stone “the father of Zionism.” It is prob- 
able that in the general settlement which 
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will follow the close of the present war, 
the Jewish problem in its relation to Pales- 
tine will receive the careful and perhaps 
the final consideration of the European 
powers. 


A Jewish Die Christliche Welt publishes 
Messianic a translation from the Midrash 
Saga. of a Jewish Messiah story which 

contrasts in its triviality and 


hopelessness with the joyous opening of 
the Book of Luke. 


_ “There was once a Jewish peasant who 
lived far from Jerusalem on a farm. One 
day the ox which was plowing for him 
threw himself down, lowed strangely, and 
would not work longer. By chance a way- 
farer passed by, an Arab, as it appeared. 
He said: ‘Son of Israel. Take this yoke 
from thy ox and loose him from the plow. 
For know thou, to-day, the Temple is de- 
stroyed.’ When the peasant heard this he 
rent his clothes in deepest anguish, tore 
HS en and wept. ‘Woe is me! Woe is 
me!’ 

“While he thus lamented the ox sud- 
denly sprang up. The peasant was aston- 
ished but the stranger said: ‘Hitch to thy 
plow again and work further. For know 
that to Israel is the Messias born.’ ‘The 
peasant was delighted above measure but 
could work no further. His only thought 
was to see and to bless the Messias-Child. 

“He departed, sold his farming tools, and 
began to trade in swaddling clothes such 
as one uses for little children. He drew 
from village to village, from city to city. 
In vain. No Messias was to be found. 
Then one day he came to Jerusalem. Wan- 
dering through street and market place he 
cried his wares. On all sides the women 
streamed to him to see what he was offer- 
ing. But the mother of the Messias was 
not among them. One of the women, how- 
ever, said to the peasant: ‘My neighbor, a 
short time ago, gave birth to a child: per- 
haps she will buy something of you,’ and 
she showed him the house. He entered and 
praised his swaddling bands. ‘I have no 
money, replied the mother. When he 
pressed them on her, she declined them, 
wearily saying: ‘My son is a child of ill 
fortune, for on the day he was born was 
the Temple destroyed. Cursed be that day.’ 
Hardly had the peasant left when a whirl- 
wind arose and tore the child from the 


_ mother.” 


Brief Notes A recent decree of the 
From Abroad. Congregation of Rites or- 

dains that the Festival of 
the Translation of the Holy House of 
Loretto shall take place each year on the 
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traditional date, December 10. The de- 
cree says: 

“Among all the sanctuaries which, in 
the Catholic Church, are dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, that of Loretto has 
for 600 years received the greatest ven- 
eration. This is the house in which the 
Virgin Mother of Jesus was born. It is 
here that the Word was made flesh. This 
sacred house once standing in the holy 
places of Palestine was transported by 
the ministry of angels at first into Dal- 
matia and then to the soil of Picenium 
where it has inundated the faithful with 
miracles and celestial blessings.” 

The patriarch of Alexandria, Cyril the 
8th, died recently. On the evening of 
his death the embalmed remains were 
brought to the Cathedral of Alexandria 
to be exposed for the veneration of the 
faithful. According to the custom of the 
Greek Church the deceased prelate was 
robed in full canonicals and seated in an 
armchair on a platform,—the crozier in 
one hand, a small cross in the other and 
the patriarch’s tiara upon his head. Upon 
his breast hung the pectoral cross; the 
Book of the Gospels on his bosom. The 
people kissed his hand as they passed. 


A writer in the German theological 
publication, Theologie und Glaube, com- 
plains of the constant attacks to which 
Catholic missions are subjected by the 
French colonial authorities. In farther 
India the mission sisters have been 
driven from the state hospitals for na- 
tives. In Dahomey the establishment of 
new missions is forbidden. Catholic re- 
ligious processions are not allowed, al- 
though Moslem and_ fetish-worshipers 
are permitted this freedom. Just before 
‘the outbreak of the great war the last 
fourteen mission schools which the 
White Friars operated in Algeria were 
closed. In Gabon the officials inter- 
fere with the natives in the practice of 
their religious rites. The mobilization of 
French mission priests in Korea, Japan, 
China, India, Africa and the Levant has 
greatly weakened Catholic missions. 
The Jesuit, Pére Delore, writes: 

“Entrance to the Orders is sufficiently 
rare since our colleges have been closed; 
to mission work rarer still. Old and 
young priests alike fall (in battle) and 
their places will not be filled. There will 


be hardly any French missionaries left 
for the future.” 


The writer sees little hope for a change 
of attitude on the part of the French 
government. “The anticlericalism of 
France is too mighty.” 


Mr. Robert Fetler, the brother of Wil- 
liam Fetler, the Baptist evangelist now 
preaching to Russians in New York, has 
been banished from Petrograd, where 
he had been looking after his brother’s 
church, to the province of Yakutsk in 
Siberia. 

The Allies are bringing large numbers 
of negroes from Africa to do longshore- 
men work at the French ports in con- 
nection with the war. Ten thousand are 
now being enlisted in South Africa, 
among them many Basutos. As these 
are largely Protestants connected with the 
great French Mission in the Zambezi, 
French Protestants are making special 
efforts to give them a kind .reception 
when they get to France. ‘What a bless- 
ing it will be,” runs an appeal in the 
Journal des Missions, “for these poor up- 
rooted plants if, in full winter, beside 
the warm sun of Provence they can also 
find the warmth of Christian hearts able 
to understand them and to talk with 
them in their own language.” The pro- 
posal is to have a refuge in the South of 
France where those who are taken sick 
in the European winter may have op- 
portunities for convalescence. 


The Russian government has placed 
the Uniate Catholic Archbishop of Lem- 
berg, Archbishop Szeptycki in the Suz- 
dal Monastery, where they are accus- 
tomed to shut up refractory and heretical 
priests. Archbishop Szeptycki has done 
a remarkable work for the education and 
uplift of the Ruthenian clergy and fills 
in the minds of his people much the 
same place as the famous Bishop Stross- 
meyer did among the Croats. This ac- 
tion of Russia is calculated to stir the ani- 
mosity of the 35,000,000 Catholic Slavs of 
Austria and Poland and to awaken the 
irritation of Catholics all over Europe, 
who would prefer to-see Austria a state 
semidependent upon Germany rather than 
a happy hunting ground for Orthodox 
propaganda. : 


The Mariavites, Reformed Catholics 


of Poland, are, so it is reported in 
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Evangile et Liberté, suffering persecution 
from the Austrian authorities, especially 
in Galicia. The Russian government has 
favored them as weakening the hold of 
Roman Catholicism on Slavic peoples. 
The Austrian government for obvious 
reasons desires to suppress them. 


Dr. James Moffatt, the eminent New 
Testament scholar, has given us this 
happy retransiation of a part of the thir- 
teenth of First Corinthians. 


I may have such absolute faith that I 
can remove hills from their place but if 
I have no love I count for nothing. 


Love is very patient, very kind, 

Love krows no jealousy, 

Love makes no parade, gives itself no 
airs, 

Is never rude, never selfish, 

Never irritated, never resentful: 

Love is never glad whén others go 
wrong. 

Love is gladdened by goodness, 

Always slow to expose, 

Always eager to believe the best, 

Always hopeful, always patient. 

Love never disappears. 


A writer in the Quarterly Review says. 


that one of the Jewish colonies in Pales- 
tine, that at Petach Tikvah, founded 
originally on a marsh, has risen in its 
ground value from £1200 to £600,000 in a 


.generation’s time and in the same thirty 


years the taxes paid to the Turkish gov- 
ernment have grown from 2000 to 200,000 
francs. There are forty-five of these 
Jewish settlements in Palestine. 


The Holy Carpet has passed from 


Cairo to Mecca. British troops, lining 
the streets of the Egyptian capital, pre- 
sented arms to the Moslem relic as it 
passed. At Jedda British warships ren- 
dered it full honors. The Arabs, we are 
told, were duly impressed with the naval 
pageant. 


Mr. Mumford, who is selling Scriptures 
under the auspices of the Church of Ire- 
land at fairs in the North of Ireland, 
writes: 

“T have a splendid two-shilling book 
for sixpence, called ‘Pardon and Assur- 
ance.’ I frequently dwell on each letter 
of Pardon thus: 

Purchased Pardon 
Abundant Pardon 
Royal Pardon 
Divine Pardon 
Offered Pardon 
Now. 


“T dwell, of course, upon each initial. 
It’s grand to see the crowds listening 
and drinking in the message. 

“One countryman who bought a Testa- 
ment and a “Talk of the Road,’ said, ‘I 
must hide the Testament like I would 
gold dust, for if my wife saw me reading 
it she would tell the priest and he would 
make me burn it.’ Another said he 
bought one before but had to burn it. 
He bought a second. When IJ asked one 
to buy, he replied: ‘Away with them! 
When we get Home Rule!’ One who 
bought two ‘Traveler’s Guides’ said a 
sick woman found great comfort in it 
and died rejoicing in Christ. At fourteen 
fairs we sold 189 Bibles, 441 Testaments, 
124 ‘Pardon and Assurance,’ 87 “Talk of 
the Road,’ 109 ‘Traveler’s Guides,’ 22 
prayer and hymn books and 599 various 
Gospel books.” 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


Missions in Malaysia. The discovery 
of tin in Malaysia and the expansion of 
rubber planting have drawn into the penin- 
sula a huge emigration from both India 


and China. This now outnumbers the or- 
iginal native population. In the Straits 
Settlement there are 385,000 Chinese 


against 248,000 Malays, while in the Fed- 
erated Malay States the Chinese outnumber 
the Malays by 15,000. The Tamils from 
South India have also emigrated by the 
ten thousand to Malaysia. 

Fifty years ago where Kuala Lumpur, the 
capital of the Federated States, now stands 


with its palatial government buildings, fine 
residences and busy streets, there was a 
squalid village in which lived a Chinese 
trader. When asked why he did not go 
out and fight in the local wars he replied. 
that his method was to offer $50 apiece for 
heads of the opposition party. These came 
over the counter so fast that he was rushed 
to keep up with the disbursement of the 
reward. 


Mission-made Changes. Less than 
thirty years ago Bishop Oldham was sent 
out to plant a Methodist Mission in this 
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land.- He was instructed that he must find 
the larger part of his support on the field. 
To-day the Mission expends $223,000 and 
$200,000 of this is raised in Malaysia. There 
are great schools, imposing churches, and 
growing communities of Christians. The 
Anglo-Chinese school at Singapore has 1499 
pupils and the two girls’ schools of 
the city, both also under Methodist admin- 
istration, 700. In Penang where the boys’ 
school enrolls 1300 there is also a flourish- 
ing girls’ school. Altogether in all the 
Methodist schools of Malaysia 8000 pupils 
receive instruction from mission teachers. 
This educational work is not only self- 
supporting but in many places finances all 
the evangelistic work as well. 


The evangelism is for the most part 
carried on by devoted men and women who 
every day give full hours to schoolroom 
tasks. An illustration comes from Java, 
for the Methodist Mission has spread into 
that island. The contract teacher, the only 
American at the place, is responsible for 
including a boarding school 
with 90 boarders and a day school with 
300. He earns his salary from the school 
fees. His leisure time is taken up with the 
pastorate of a local congregation and the 
care of a circuit containing five outlying 
appointments. “And with all this he finds 
time to hold real old-fashioned revival 
services.” 


everything, 


Applied Christianity in Japan. The 
Japan Evangelist publishes the story of 
Kyonosuke Osawa, a convert to Christian- 
ity, first humble charcoal seller, later de- 
viser of a receipt for steaming beans, who 
with the codperation of fellow Christians is 
carrying on a very practical form of Anti- 
Poverty propaganda. By this he enables 
3000 Tokyo people to make a living, and 
daily supplies some 25,000 more with food 
at low rates in the form of steamed beans 
to eat with their rice. This he calls “in- 
oculating the poor against poverty.” In 
his house sixty men are hard at work 
among the steaming mountains of beans,— 
twenty of them being poor students who 
carry on their studies by the help of this 
business. Mr. Osawa became a Christian in 
1900. The immediate impulse thereto was 
after this fashion. A lad, now grown to 
manhood, who had worked for him in his 


charcoal business, called to renew his ac- 
quaintance and to thank him for past kind- 
nesses. In doing this he said that he had 
nothing to offer him as a concrete expres- 
sion of his gratitude save one thing,—but 
this was the best of all—Christ Jesus. Se 
he showed his former master to a church in 
the neighborhood where a sermon from 
John iii. 8 convinced him of the truth of 
Christianity. Many severe trials followed, 
but now he is established and devoting 
himself to this useful and self-supporting 
Christian social enterprise. 


Betterment on the Congo. “How much 
we have to praise God for in King Albert 
and Queen Elizabeth,” writes Mr. Gamman, 
an English missionary on the Congo. For- 
merly the rubber companies put every hin- 
drance in the way of Protestant mission- 
aries. This is no longer so. The state is 
doing everything possible to encourage 
monogamy. When there are twelve fami- 
lies, the men of which have only one wife 
each, they are allowed to make-a fresh vil- 
lage with a chief of their own and are 
given land and varieties of tools with which 
to cultivate the ground. When a monog- 
amist has four children living he is ex- 
empted from all taxation. A woman may 
return to her father if her husband is treat- 
ing her badly. If the father will not take 
her in she can go to the State or mission 
station for protection. The sale of young 
girls is no longer allowed. 

Mr. Gamman says of the town of Loka 
in his field that in the old days burying was 
unknown. If a person died the drums were 
sounded and the people came and chose 
what part of the body they wanted to eat. 
To-day there is an out-station there with a 
native evangelist supported by the native 
church. At Yoseki the evangelist in charge 
gave his heart to the Lord only four or 
five years ago. In the olden times he was 
a sentry in the atrocities,—one of the most 
brutalized class of men in Africa. Many 
such have been converted. 


The Decalogue in Africa. “The Ten 
Tyings” is what the Bulos of West 
Africa call the Ten Commandments. Miss 
Jean MacKenzie describes in the December 
Atlantic the toilsome effort with which 
these people first learn the “Tyings” them- 
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selves and then learn to practise them. 
“Men who can tell the nature of the 
dowries paid for every girl and every 
woman and every grandmother in the 
neighborhood (and that is to remember 
curious lots and assortments of dogs and 
guns and goats and sheep and dog-bells and 
girls and sheets of brass and coils of brass 
and the little pieces of iron tied in bunches 
of ten that are currency for women)” 
must struggle and toil and sweat to make 
a place in their minds for the verses of the 
twentieth of Exodus. “Pray with me,” a 
woman will say, “that I may learn this 
Tying. Others I can learn, but this about 
the Sabbath day will kill me.” 

And the effort to follow the command- 
ments! What struggle of heart and an- 
guish of spirit does it not entail! Miss 
MacKenzie recounts some wonderful stories 
of how consciences become sensitive and 
highly developed through the action of 
God’s Spirit. Here is a woman who walks 
three days—sleeping two nights by the 
way—in order to submit to the missionary 
a case of moral uncertainty. Alone among 
the villagers she belonged “to the tribe of 
God.” “We are watching the walking that 
you walk,” say her neighbors. “If it is in- 


deed a good walking and it is a straight 


path we too will arise and follow after 
you.” Her son had found an old cutlass 
in the forest. Is it right for a Christian 
woman to keep it in the house? “Does it 
not spoil the eighth Tying?” Hence the 
long journey to the missionary for moral 
guidance. 


The Earlier Heathen Spirit. To ap- 
preciate fully these pictures of an emerg- 
ing Christianity—as of tender herbage in 
spring—in Miss MacKenzie’s remarkable 
articles, one should set them against a back- 
ground of age-long undisturbed heathen- 
ism. In Congo Notes one constantly finds 
snapshots of the gross and heartless hea- 
thenism with which the missionary has to 
deal. A man may have twenty or more 
wives. Tiring of one he sells her without 
compunction. The husbands of two wives 
dying recently, claims for the widows were 
put in by two raw heathen males dressed 
in red ochre, palm oil, and loin cloths. Ac- 
cording to native custom such demands 
cannot be refused. “Imagine, if you can, 


these women clad in respectable dresses, 
bodies clean, home life considerably ele- 
vated, their faces looking toward the 
Eternal City, ordered back into the old 
degraded environment of heathenism.” 

When a mother dies, there being no one 
to look after the infant (the father cannot), 
they bury the child alive with its mother. 
When a man is taken with sleeping sick- 
ness the members of his own family leave 
him to shift for himself until death takes 
him. Orphans are neglected. “A little 
fellow came to us a mass of sores from 
head to foot. He had been in a village 
where the women were lying about doing 
nothing. They would not lift a finger to 
cleanse his sores or help him. Supersti- 
tion is so powerful that a man, believing 
himself bewitched, refuses all food till he 
becomes ill and dies. Natives are seated 
in bamboo chairs and cut to pieces as sacri- 
fices to evil spirits.’ Cannibalism has by 
no means disappeared. “One of our evan- 
gelists was out on a journey and gave his 
carrier salt with which to buy meat. He 
was taking a quiet walk around after the 
sun had set. When passing by the hut, 
out of curiosity he inspected the meat 
which they had bought and to his horror 
found that it was part of a woman.” 


Revival Among the Kroos of Liberia. 
Mr. Walter Williams (Nanah Kroo via 
Sinoe, Liberia, West Africa) has for sev- 
eral years been praying for the salvation of 
a certain tribe. Night after night has he 
risen from a sleepless bed to plead for 
them. Recently he visited one of their 
towns and this is what he learned: 


“One night while the missionary, miles 
away, was on his knees, a young woman 
in this bush town dreamed that God spoke 
to her and told her she must call to her 
people to put away ju-jus and every dirty 
thing and hold God. She awoke and with 
the unquestioning simplicity of a child be- 
gan to give her message. At first disre- 
garded, the Word began to catch her 
hearers and God’s Spirit took mighty hold. 
Ju-jus were cast aside, country medicine 
dug up from all the devil rocks around, 
and a rude Cross reared before the chief’s 
house.” 


This cross was the first thing that struck 
Mr. Williams’ eye as he emerged out of the 
forest into the village. “What a service 
followed! Impassioned preaching, Spirit- 
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controlled testimony, shouts of deliverance, 
the air vocal with praise! How God was 
magnified! Christ exalted!” The fire has 
already spread to an adjacent town. In 
the first settlement a church is going up 
and a Kroo preacher has been put over it, 
who for years has preached Christ and 
lived the Gospel of a clean life in his na- 
tive town without any pay. Four times the 
heathen have broken down his house, stolen 
his property, ruined his farm, and beaten 
him. Now he-comes to shepherd this little 
flock out in the forest. 

Mrs. Williams adds as a postscript to 
her husband’s thrilling letter a list of 
needed things which explain in themselves 
the practical side of mission work,—s0 
plantation hoes, 10 shovels, 20 hatchets, 2 
grindstones, large wall maps, cloth, blankets, 
30 elementary physiologies, 40 elementary 
geographies, needles, thread, buttons and 
squash seeds. Who will place the order 
at Montgomery Ward & Company’s? 


A Chinese Layman. Mr. Yung Tao, 
the Peking philanthropist who presented 
5000 copies of the New Testament to his 
friends, is at present taking an hour’s in- 
struction in the Bible daily at the Y. M. 
C. A. This he is doing in preparation for 
preaching. His programme is to place the 
Bible in every school and in the hands 
of every official in China and he is plan- 
ning to resign from his place in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce in 
order to devote all his energies to lectur- 
ing and distributing the Scriptures. Mr. 
Yung went to Peking just after the Boxer 
trouble, with the purpose of working for 
the moral uplift of China. His charity to 
the poor is unlimited. He serves without 
salary as Commissioner of the Department 
of Native Industry. He is deeply inter- 
ested in orphanages, workhouses and other 
institutions for the unfortunate, and edu- 
cates at his own expense 400 young men 
through the Peking Y. M. C. A. It was 
through his influence that the Imperial 
Parks in Peking were opened to the public. 
In short, in Mr. Yung Tao, China has a 
Christian philanthropist of a high order. 


Brief Mission Notes. The Rey. W. F. 
Jordan writes in Mexico of continued suc- 
cess in Bible distribution. During the last 


year house to house canvasses have been 
conducted in Monterey, Saltillo, Torreon, 
Juarez and Piedras Negras, besides the 
present campaign in Mexico City. In 
Monterey in a house-to-house canvass 
carried on entirely by the members of 
the churches under the direction of one 
of our workers, over 10,000 Gosepls were 
sold. “Everywhere we go we find that 
active opposition to our work has en- 
tirely disappeared.” One of the reasons 
why the Gospels are so readily purchased 
is that there is so little inexpensive liter- 
ature in circulation at the present time. 


“Our workers have been received with 
special favor among the Carranzista 
soldiers. At one barracks there was a 
most interesting experience. The col- 
porteur and two of his preacher friends 
went together and were very kindly re- 
ceived by the officer of the day. They 
had hardly begun to explain the purpose 
of their visit when the officer interrupted 
them with, ‘That is splendid! What these 
soldiers need is religion!’ The call to 
assembly was sounded and when the line 
was formed, the visitors sang two or 
three Gospel songs which delighted the 
men and a short talk was given them on 
life ideals. Then the speaker asked that 
every man who could read step forward 
and, when the whole line came forward 
as one person, the colonel proudly ex- 
plained that school was a part of the 
daily programme. A portion of Scrip- 
tures was given each soldier and before 
the visitors had left the men were to be 
seen everywhere reading hunegrily the 
little books.” 


The Reva J. Eb. Peat (West Cina) 
writes that among his pleasantest ex- 
periences are conferences he has had 
with non-Christian men concerning 
plans for bringing the Gospel to their 
cities in special evangelistic meetings. 


“Temples have been put at our disposal 
and a general willingness manifested to 
help us. At the close of our meeting two 
brothers asked me if the Methodist 
church would like to have a certain 
knoll of land in the edge of the town. 
I replied that we should like it very 
much but did not know where the funds 
to buy it would come from. They said 
they were prepared to donate it to 
church work and asked for pen and paper 
that they might write the deed of trans- 
fer then and there. 

“Think of it—the missionary in con- 
sultation with non-Christian men in a 
heathen country as to how best to carry 
out an evangelistic campaign in their 
midst!” 


- supporting. 
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SANTIAGO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Santiago College for Women, a mis- 
sion college of American Methodists, is 
one of the best-known institutions for 
women’s education in South America. It 
has a reputation far beyond the borders 
of Chile. Beginning with the kinder- 
garten, the course passes through pri- 
mary and intermediate schools to a 
four years’ college course. There is also 
a conservatory of music course of eight 
years. The chentéle of the college is 
found among the wealthier families of 
Latin America. Some of the most promi- 
nent women of Chile and adjacent states 
are graduates. Its popularity has gone 
far to dissolve the prejudices against 
evangelical Christianity which have pre- 
vailed in these lands. Though under mis- 
sion administration, the college is self- 
During the last four years, 
besides paying all running expenses, it 
has contributed $10,000 gold for the re- 
pair of buildings and for additional 
equipment. With more dormitories its 
usefulness could be greatly enhanced. 


The Methodist mission in Chile has also 
opened (on the invitatiow of high offi- 
cials of education) an Anglo-Chilean 
Home for young women studying in the 
State University of Chile. 


The Rev. G. M. Kerr sends encourag- 
ing news of leper missions in Nizamabad, 
India. The mud huts which have hith- 
erto served the leper home are to be re- 
placed by a plant of an ampler type. The 
ruler of this native state has presented 
sixty acres of land which have, in the past 
two years, been largely reclaimed and pro- 
vided with roads and shade trees. Some 
initial buildings have been constructed. 
The natives are cooperating handsomely. 
Mr. Narsa Gowd, a Hindu, has pledged 
Rs. 5000 for the erection of two blocks 
of leper quarters. The landowners of 
the neighborhood have subscribed for 
another block; the district and village 
officers of Nizamabad another, and those 
of the Parabhani and Aurangabad dis- 
tricts are also contributing. The open- 
ing exercises were unique in the history 
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of missionary activity in the Nizam’s 
domains. Five hundred village officers 
were present and various high dignitaries. 


“Perhaps the most wonderful feature 
of all,” says Mr. Kerr, “is the response to 
this work which the villages all around 
are making. To serve the leper is to 
speak in language all can understand. 
There is no agency we know that so im- 
presses the people and acquaints them 
with the Spirit of Christ’s Gospel. The 
result is very manifest here. Within the 
last nine months well-nigh all the vil- 
lages round our Home have turned 
Christian. There are none nearer than a 
mile away but in a three-mile radius 
there are nine considerable villages 
where the people have renounced their 
idols and turned to the living Father. 
Over 3000 have been welcomed into the 
Church and far more than that are wait- 
ing, eager to be taught.” 


During the fifteen years “The Door of 
Hope” has been in existence in Shanghai, 
some fourteen hundred Chinese girls 
have been rescued from lives of shame, 
lovingly cared for, and placed out in use- 
ful spheres of service. The expense of 
all this work has been met by voluntary 
subscriptions. The Municipal Council of 
Shanghai gives an annual grant of two 
thousand taels as an expression of appre- 
ciation. 


A fine Association building was opened 
at Yokohama in October last. It is lo- 
cated in the center of the city facing the 
great public park. The lot, which cost 
$10,000 in gold, was presented by Yoko- 
hama citizens. The building itself was 
provided by American friends. 


A SOLDIER’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


The Christian Literature Society of 
Japan publishes a newspaper on distinc- 
tively Christian lines called Myojo (The 
Morning Star). This has a circulation of 
45,000 copies monthly among the students 
of government and other non-Christian 
schools. Further, it is issuing a series of 
evangelistic tracts by Japanese writers 
which have circulated by the hundreds of 
thousands and have won the commendation 
of critical Japanese readers. One of these, 
entitled “Why I am a Christian,’ by Col. 
T. Oshima of the Imperial Japanese Army, 
is reproduced in the Japan Evangelist. 
From it we make some selections. 


_ Last year I went to Oita to participate 
in evangelistic meetings and when the hotel 
register was given me I filled it out as 
usual and handed it to the landlord. When 
he saw that I had written “Without occu- 
pation,” he said, “That won’t do,” to which 
I replied, “But it is a fact.’ Thereupon 
the landlord said, “The police won’t ac- 
cept it; if you are a pastor please write 
‘Pastor, or if you are an_ evangelist, 
‘Evangelist.’” So I said, “Well, then, I'll 
write ‘soldier.’” The landlord raised his 
eyebrows as though he thought I belonged 
to the Salvation Army, for it seemed in- 
credible that an Army officer could be a 
Christian speaker. I am always proud to 
be mistaken for a Salvation Army man, 
for although an Army officer enjoys rank 
and honor while the Salvation Army 
worker gets nought but contempt and per- 


secution, yet the latter is fighting against 
evil with a self-sacrifice and courage un- 
surpassed by any military officer. All 
honor to pastors and Salvation Army 
workers! 

I will give three reasons for my faith in 
Christ: 1. Because of His power to build 
up individual character. 2. Because of 
what He can do to strengthen the nation. 
3. Because of what He can do for the puri- 
fication and redemption of society. 

Reared under the influence of the anti- 
foreign party in Kumamoto I found that 
my education in the Military Staff College 
confirmed my anti-Christian prejudices. I 
looked upon Christianity with hatred and 
could hardly bear to hear the name men- 
tioned. I believed it was an evil sect, an 
alien way, subversive of our nation; but 
nevertheless I could not help secretly ad- 
miring the earnestness of the missionaries 
and I cherished a faint hope that Christian- 
ity really contained some valuable truth. 
As I advanced in knowledge I began to feel 
the foundations of my convictions shake, 
my distinction between right and wrong be- 
come blurred, and I frequently found my- 
self downcast and bewildered. More and 
more I longed to find some ground of cer- 
tainty, some power of self-development. 

I was appointed to a position in the War 
Department and there I found that one of 
my colleagues was writing articles on 
Christianity in the military magazine and 
standing up for his convictions against all 
attacks. One evening I went to call upon 
him and the conversation turned to Chris- 
tianity. He told me that his own faith had 
been kindled by a certain colonel in the 
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army, a classmate in the War College. This 
classmate was a keen Christian, whilst he 
at that time was anti-Christian. One day 
he went to his classmate’s house intending 
to rebuke him for his faith but the char- 
acter of his classmate so impressed him 
that his mouth was stopped and it was not 
long before he, too, was led to accept 
Christ. 

The life of these two fellow officers made 
a deep impression upon me and I began to 
cherish a hope that I might also find in 
Christianity all that my heart craved. I 
began a serious study of the Bible and at 
times attended the meetings of inquirers 
which were held at the home of the late 
Hon. K. Kataoka, President of the Lower 
House, but somehow I could not make head 
or tail of it. Then by a strange providence 
I fell from my horse one day and went 
to the hot springs to recuperate. There 
I reflected deeply and before many weeks 
had passed I somehow found all my anti- 
Christian prejudices dispelled. Opposition 
and persecution arose at home and at the 
War Office but I stood fast and gradually 
saw my family life purified by Christ. Then 
one of my cousins was converted and be- 
came a pastor. 

When I served in the war against 
China I was not a Christian but when sum- 
moned to the colors against Russia in 1914 
I went as a Christian and in both body and 
spirit I felt the striking difference made by 
Christian faith on the battlefield. On re- 
turning from the war I prayed God to 
show me how I might devote my whole 
strength to His service, but as the proverb 
says, “A burning mouthful loses its sting 
after it passes the throat,” so the heat of 
my desire to resign and give myself to 
Christian work somewhat cooled and it was 
only two years ago that I was finally re- 
tired from the army and enabled to give 
my whole strength to Christian service. 

What our people need above all else 
is some power which will invigorate our 
lifeless morality. Certain aspects of civi- 
lization in Europe and America are very 


degenerate but in other aspects Christianity 
through its powerful regenerative influence 
is keeping civilization pure and sound. 
Take away Christianity from Europe and 
America and no one could picture how 
deep they would sink. Even in Japan, if 
the Christian spirit and ideals were taken 
away, what a blow it would be to the spirit 
of sacrifice. What would become of the 
ideal of monogamy, of right relations be- 
tween the sexes, of charity and philan- 
thropy? Despite the insignificant number 
of Christians in Japan they really act as 
the censors and pilots of society. 

Christianity is not only the salt but the 
oil of society also. Amidst the fierce com- 
petition and conflict between groups and 
classes Christianity acts as an indispensable 
lubricant. Without it the machinery of life 
grates and jars. The more complex an 
engine the more necessary its proper lubri- 
cation; so is the oil of love and sympathy 
made increasingly important by the com- 
plexity of modern society. A certain offi- 
cial of the Home Department has said that 
eight tenths of the charity organizations of 
the country are conducted by Christians or 
on Christian principles. In my home city 
this is the case in six out of seven such or- 
ganizations. 

Thus I believe that Christianity is the 
mightiest dynamic for individual, social and 
national regeneration. Men who are pos- 
sessed by it will, each in his own way, 
through a thousand channels work out the 
will of God. Christ may manifest His 
power in one way in an Occidental and in 
another way in a Japanese, according to his 
needs and his characteristics, but it is 
everywhere the power of the same uni- 
versal Christ. Just as scientific inventions 
are made possible by clever combinations 
in obedience to natural laws, so obedience 
to Christianity will give us true morality 
and a sound society and state. As a pa- 
triot I not only believe in Christianity for 
myself but I pray above all things that my 
fellow countrymen may follow Christ. 


‘WITH THE WILD BEASTS: AND THE ANGELS.”’ 


J. Stuart Holden. 


The temptation which immediately fol- 
lowed upon the Saviour’s open assumption 
of His mission is a study in the vital forces 

-of life to which we turn again and again. 
It is all so understandable in the light of 
our own experience. For we have lived 
through days and nights which are only 
interpreted to our puzzled minds by the 
great fact that He was tempted in all 


points like as we are. Our lives and His 
seem increasingly to have this common de- 
nominator. And we never fail to gather 
insight and inspiration for our struggle 
from the record of His redeeming resist- 
ance and loyalty. For we learn from it that 
in itself temptation is not sin. We see that 
tests are entirely necessary to the develop- 
ment of faith. We realize that it is by 
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disciplined souls the Divine purposes of 
human redemption and blessing are carried 
out. We are encouraged to believe that 
while God permits temptation, His Word 
holds and keeps the tempted one. And all 
these are heartening lessons which make 
for the strengthening of faith and courage. 
Full of meaning, too, is the fact that in 
the wilderness Christ met not only wild 
beasts but angels also. It was a fore- 
shadowing of the experience He should 
have in all the coming days of His pilgrim- 
age, an experience which His followers in 
every age have shared. For it suggests 
that His life had enmities as well as en- 
duements. It was full of danger, though 
compassed about with songs of deliverance. 
The menace of bitter foes was never absent, 
nor was the ministration of Heaven’s helps. 
Thus every trial was the prelude to tri- 
umph. The Man Who stood alone was 
never lonely. Unflinchingly He faced His 
foes, for beyond them, and around Him, 
He saw the Father’s faithfulness. The 
baying of the beasts could not drown the 
gentle whispers of the angels, for it was 
to these that His ear was finely attuned. 
So He lived a resultant life—the product 
of opposing forces. And the pathway is 
forever clear-marked for us by His steps. 
Truly enough, the devil as a roaring lion 
goeth about it, seeking whom he may de- 
vour. But the angels of God still ascend 
and descend upon the Son of man. Ac- 
cording as we yield to one or the other, 
so we become. And, be it remembered, the 
character-product of life is our destiny. 


Te 


Wild beasts and angels together form 
an impressionist picture of human person- 
ality. In every man there lives the beast 
dormant or rampant—the beast of passion- 
ate desire, easily aroused and hardly 
silenced—the beast which once having 
tasted blood is never satisfied—the beast, 
which anon feigns tameness, only to break 
out on a favorable opportunity in ferocity 
and strength. Who does not know the sur- 
prise of its awakening at the challenge of 
a thought or the suggestion of a look? 
Who has not been overmastered by its 
power, so that words have been spoken 
which henceforth have filled life with vain 
regret, and plans carried out which for- 


ever afterward have covered the face with 
shame, and filled the heart with unavailing 
remorse? The dictum of the heathen phi- 
losopher, “Man, know thyself,” is for most 
men a counsel of perfection. For who can 
know the heights and depths of his nature, 
its amazing disloyalties and antipathies, its 
startling affinities. and potentialities, its un- 
expected feebleness and indifference? The 
arousing of the beast, however awakened, is 
for most men a swift and frightening 
revelation of the dark possibilities of their 
being. Too often in consequence they re- 
gard themselves as inevitably condemned 
to moral surrender. Resistance appears 
futile, and they simply yield to the beast’s 
sway, as though no alternative offered. 
Upon them its mark is set and the number 
of its name. From that time onward their 
lives attest them the servants of sin unto 
death. 

And yet in every man there is, too, some- 
thing akin to the angel. In our zeal for 
the truth let us not be afraid to recognize 
that there are in human nature affinities 
with God as well as differences. To insist 
upon total depravity as though this term 
covered the whole realm of human life, or 
explained the whole problem of human per- 
sonality, is but to deliver all men to the 
beast. God made man in His own image, 
and though it is sadly true that we have 
fallen from His purpose, yet some lines at 
least of the original pattern remain. Else 
there would be no stirring of desire for 
Him, no prompting of conscience when 
confronted by moral alternatives, no effort 
after the things that are pure and lovely 
and of good report. It is this which alone 
interprets the conflict between the lower 
and higher calls which each hears in his 
own nature. This, moreover, explains alike 
life’s moral failures and successes. Indeed, 
men are rightly classified as those who are 
overborne by the beast, or yielded to the 
angel. In all this, Christ means everything 
to us. For we see Him—with glory laid 
aside that He should have no greater re- 
sources in the struggle than are available 
to those He came to redeem—ministered 
to by angels who are now sent forth to 
succor the heirs of His salvation. And 
the glorious truth of the Gospel is that 
when we begin to yield to the angels, re- 
inforcement of our every effort is realized. 


“With the Wild Beasts: and the Angels.”’ 


The beast is beaten back and conquered by 
a power of life which we at length come 
to know as the power of the Lord’s vic- 
torious Resurrection. Thus personality is 
built up and qualified for the high service 
of His Kingdom. The obligation of per- 
sonal choice as to life’s central control rests 
upon every man, and is the most serious 
of all our responsibilities. 

Knowing our own conflict, we shall not 
hastily judge others, even when their per- 
sonality clashes with our own. It may be 
at the moment the beast in them is in the 
ascendant. But we know nothing of what 
is going on behind the veil. We cannot see 
the pain of penitence, the tears of sorrow, 
the self-discipline of utter sincerity by 
which the beast is being fought and the 
angel-presence recognized. And just as the 
Lord judges us righteously because He does 
see those very things in us, and discerns 
the weight of the hidden conflict in every 
life, so we are bound to make every allow- 
ance for the failings of others, and to 
endeavor ourselves to mediate Christ to 
them. When we see the beast in another, 
we are always safe in regarding it as a 
call to show him the angel in us. It is thus 
that the strong can bear—and bear with— 
the infirmities of the weak, and help them 
to self-conquest. 


Tale 


The opposition of wild beasts and angels 
is a half-tone engraving of the common 
experience of temptation. The wilderness 
may be situate amid the busy haunts of 
men or in Nature’s lonely solitudes, on the 
fields of Flanders as well as in the quiet 
homes of Britain. It simply stands for 
that solitariness of heart of which all know 
something, in which life’s fiercest battles 
are always fought. And it is never so real 
as when one is in a crowd. There are proba- 
bly more lonely and fiercely tempted hearts 
in London than anywhere else. Frown- 


ing, snarling, leering beasts are all about 


them. Every day brings some fresh and 
searching experience of test, and makes 
life seem more and more like a tragedy. 
Voices and influences from out the past 
urge them to make sin’s fatal experiment. 
Misgivings and fears about the future 
make the present seem altogether desirable, 
and its delights worth every moral sacrifice. 
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The consciousness, too, that abandonment 
to the beast would end the oppressive lone- 
liness of life is a strong incentive to yield. 
And in how many lives is the beast vic- 
torious ! 

Yet the wilderness is doubly peopled. 
There are angels as well as beasts, for God 
does not leave Himself without witness. 
The tragedy is that so few recognize them. 
We are assured that the soil which pro- 
duces every poisonous plant known to 
botanical science bears also its antidote. 
In every hedgerow we see the healing 
docken growing close to the stinging nettle. 
And it would seem that when the beast 
draws near to destroy, the angel is at hand 
to defend. In other words, temptation and 
the grace to conquer it always come to men 
together. They may look into the blazing 
eyes of the beast without quailing. For at 
hand is their present help. And the keen- 
est joy in life, and its strongest cordial, is 
successful resistance of temptation in the 
power of Heavenly aid. Why should we 
be content to have so little of it, and to 
avail ourselves so irregularly and infre- 
quently of the angel-hand? 

Every minister of the Gospel knows how 
sore the last conflict of all can be, before 
which all the former temptations of life 
seem as naught. For when a man is fight- 
ing for breath in pitiful pain or still more 
pitiful weakness, the wild beasts seem to 
gather strength for final attack. Cruel 
doubts—and often far worse things—over- 
leap the no longer watched defenses of the 
passing soul, and threaten the long-trusted 
assurance. But, thank God, the angels are 
there, too! In death, as in life, they are 
at hand; and he who has from his first 
awakening followed their guiding light in- 
stinctively finds the help he needs for the 
final strife. In their hands they bear him 
up in the stream, and lead him in triumph 
up the shining heights and in through the 
Gates of the City. 


III. 


Here is a miniature of the whole of life. 
The world is neither wholly bad nor wholly 
good. It is not entirely under the domi- 
nance of wild beasts, nor is it entirely con- 
trolled by angels. But both are there, and 
are the strongest forces with which we 
have to do. On every hand we see men 
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being driven by wild beasts to evil. But 
on every hand, too, we recognize the angels 
drawing .them to goodness and to God. 
They may be disguised, but they are there. 
Think of all the friendship in the world. 
Feel the clinging hands of little children, 
tugging away at heartstrings as though to 
pull open closed portals for the entrance 
of a new life. Linger among the simple 
joys which spring from thoughtful kind- 
ness and generosity—and the world is full 
of such. And in all these see “angels to 
beckon me nearer, my God, to Thee.” Then 
turning toward Him, how bright is the 
angel that seems to reside in His written 
Word, how strong and life-giving the per- 
suasive ministry of His Spirit, how God- 
girt the pilgrim highway! Truly, life is for 
us all a Mahanaim. Around us are the 
angel hosts, and the dogs are without. 
Even in these terrible war days this is 
still true. We hear the snarling and howl- 
ing of the beasts as armies are hurled upon 
armies, and precious lives are laid low by 
thousands. But the angels are on every 
stricken field, around every darkened home, 


and at the gate of every broken heart. And 
we see them go forth too with every brave 
boy who has consecrated himself on the 
high altar of devotion to God and His 
Cause, and who goes out at an earthly 
command, but under a Heavenly Captain. 
Over such, death hath no power. 

Let us bear ourselves seriously then 
toward life. We have to remember that 
he who chooses to go with the beast be- 
comes bestial, and that he who chooses to 
go with the angels becomes holy and true. 
For these angels in disguise—even those 
clad in the somber robes of sorrow—will 
bring us eventually to the feet of Christ’s 
Cross, and to the heart of the Son of God. 
Their message to burdened, threatened, 
wearied, beaten men is as of old: “Arise 
up quickly. . Gird thyself, and bind 
on thy sandals. . Cast thy garment 
about thee, and follow”! And as surely as 
they do, they find themselves unfettered 
and liberated, and out upon the highway 
which winds upward to the walls of Im- 
manuel’s land. Thus does life come, and 
thus is it maintained. 


GOD’S JEWELS.* 


Rev. Charles Inglis. 


And they shall be mine, saith the Lorp 
of hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels. Mal. wm. 17. 

You know the meaning of the word Mal- 
achi. It means “the messenger of Jeho- 
vah.” And what a God-sent message this 
must have been to Israel in their departure 
from Him! “You shall be mine, in that 
day when I make up my jewels.” An old 
writer that lived about four hundred years 
ago said this about jewels: They were pro- 
cured at a very great cost, they were pre- 
pared with great pains, and they were pre- 
served with great care. Now, God’s people 
are likened to jewels, for a variety of rea- 
sons, and the little while that I speak this 
afternoon, I want to give you seven or 
eight reasons why they are likened to 
jewels. 


*Delivered at the Northfield General Conference 
of Christian Workers, August, 1916. 


Now, first, because of their origin. I do 
not know how many of you have seen the 
crown jewels.in the Tower of London, but 
whenever I have looked at them this 
thought has always occurred to me, They 
were not always there. And the question 
is, Where did they come from? Why, 
they were drawn up from out of the depths 
of the sea or dug up out of the bowels of 
the earth, and while it is true to-day that 
you and I are the children of God and sons 
and daughters of the Lord God Almighty, 
remember that that was not always true. 
We were once the children of wrath, even 
as others, and you may depend upon it that 
it is a good thing to do-what David did at 
times, to go back and remember the hole of 
the pit from whence we have been digged. 
Why, there are some of God’s people 
who are so occupied with their present bless- 
ings and their future prospects as to well- 
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nigh forget their origin, to forget what 
they once were. 

I remember hearing of a rich man up in 
Toronto who had amassed a fortune there 
by being engaged in the baking business, 
and his sons and daughters had no idea of 
the struggles their father had had in early 
life. They came to him one day and said: 
“Pa, do you know there are plenty of peo- 
ple not nearly so wealthy as we are and 
they have finer houses than we have. We 
wish you would build us a new house.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I will build a new house, 
and I will furnish it in whatever way you 
wish. There is only one stipulation, and 
that is that my photograph shall be placed 
in every room.” 

They readily acceded to that, and the 
house was built and furnished, and the day 
of the housewarming arrived and the girls 
brought in their friends to see the new 
home. There was the father’s photograph 
in every room, but, to their horror, they 
found out that it was a copy of an old 
photograph taken fifty years earlier as he 
stood in his bakehouse with a white apron 
on. He said, “I have simply had this placed 
in every room to remind you of what you 
came from.” 

Oh, we boast, do we not, about our an- 
cestors, but did you ever stop to think of 
their past? Did you ever stop to think 
that they were a lot like potatoes in the 
ground, with nothing to boast of, every 
one of them? And perhaps one reason why 
we are likened to jewels is just this, be- 
cause of our origin. 

But again, God’s people are likened to 
jewels because of the refining process 
through which they go. You all admire a 
lovely diamond, but did you ever think of 
the cutting and the polishing that were 
necessary before the owner deemed it fit 
to be worn? I think I hear someone say: 
“T am so glad to hear you say that. You 
know my life has been made up of crosses 


‘and losses, and I have been doomed to dis- 


appointment. I have sometimes wondered 
what this all means. Has God clean for- 
gotten me?” No, He has not. He simply 
means this, that it is the grinding and 
cutting and polishing that are necessary in 
order to make you fit for a place in the 
kingdom by and by. Why, we sometimes 


think when we are in trial that everything 
has gone against us, but it is all for us. 

I was crossing the Atlantic on one of my 
many trips, and I was longing to get home. 
We were looking forward to a record pas- 
sage. Everything went splendidly for two 
days, but the third morning when I came 
upstairs to the deck I found that we had 
a strong head wind, and I said to the cap- 
tain, “I am afraid it is to be no record 
passage now.” 

“Why do you say that?” he asked. 

“Well, we have this head wind.” 

“Yes, but have you not crossed this ocean 
enough times to know that a head wind, 
if it is not too strong, always helps us and 
never hinders us?” ; 

“How is that?” 

“It gives such perfect ventilation to the 
firemen down at the furnaces that they can 
go on feeding the furnaces and forging 
the ship ahead for all she is worth.” 

Ah, beloved friends, we are never so near 
the Master as when there is cutting and 
polishing, that cutting and polishing that are 
necessary to make us fit for His kingdom! 

I knew a woman in England who owned 
a large vine, the largest in the world; shé 
got a fortune from that vine, and she em- 
ployed some four gardeners to look after 
it, and I said to a gardener one day, “When 
is the vine nearest to the gardener’s hand?” 

“When he is pruning it, for he is grip- 
ping it with one hand and pruning it with 
the other.” 

So that all the cutting and polishing are 
necessary if we are to shine out for Him. 

Then let me say, again, that God’s people 
are likened to jewels because of their vari- 
ety. You do not get two jewels alike. 
They are not the same size. They are not 
the same shape. They are not the same 
value. Jewels differ, and is it not so with 
God’s people? There are some silly people 
in the Church of God and they want to 
make all people alike. Would it not be a 
monotonous world if all people were alike? 
My friends, I love variety, and so does 
my Master. You do not get two blades 
of grass alike. No two faces are alike. 
No two planets are alike. They all differ. 
But wherever you look, by the help of 
grace, we are all beautiful. Suppose we 
were all alike, how would you be able to 
distinguish one from another? The hus- 
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band would have to say, “Really, is that my 
wife2” No, no; just as there is variety 
in jewels there is variety with the Lord’s 
people. And you cannot read your Bible 
without recognizing that fact. Listen! 
There was Abraham. He was a man of 
faith. There was Joshua. He was a man 
of courage. There was Job. He was a 
man of patience. There was Daniel. He 
was a man of integrity. There was Peter. 
He was a man of go, and dash, and im- 
petuosity. There was Paul. He was a 
man of courage. There was John. He 
was a man of gentleness. 

Suppose you have a lovely garden. I 
come into that garden and I say, “What 
have you under that north wall?” 

Potatoes.” 

“What have you over there on the south 
side?” 

“Potatoes.” 

“What have you in the center?” 

“The same thing.” 

“Have you nothing else?” 

“No, nothing else. Are they not good?” 

“Yes, they are good; but I want variety, 
and so does God.” 

And then you meet with people some- 
times and they always are wishing that they 
had someone’s gift other than their own. 
Have you never met with them? I wish I 
could sing like Charlie Alexander! I wish I 
could preach like Doctor Patton! Do you? 
Just remember those lines that I so love 
to quote: 


“Do what you can; be what you are; 
Shine like a glow worm, 

If you can’t like a star. 

Work like a pulley, 

If you can’t like a crane. 

Be a wheel-greaser, 

If you can’t drive the train.” 


Be what God makes you. 

I was staying with a lady in a lovely 
castle in Scotland, and the first morning 
I went downstairs to breakfast I was ir- 
resistibly drawn to a beautiful silver teapot 
that stood in a glass case. The workman- 
ship was exquisite. I never saw anything 
so beautifully engraved. As I stood look- 
ing at it, the lady of the castle came to me, 
and I said, “Where did you get it?” 

“My brother got it when he was knighted 
by Queen Victoria for bringing the water 
of Loch Katrine into Glasgow.” 


“Ts it used every day?” — 

“Oh, no; only on high days and holidays. 
The last time it was used was some six 
months ago when we had some great func- 
tion here at the castle.” 

“Well, yesterday I was going through 
the servants’ hall and I saw an old brown 
teapot standing on the hob. How often 
is that in use?” 

“Oh, that is always in use.” 

Well, I guess I would sooner be like 
that old brown teapot, always in use, than 
like that beautifully engraved teapot that 
only comes out on special occasions. O 
friends, thank God if you are in usable 
condition ! 

But God’s people are likened to jewels 
because of their value. Think of the value 
of some jewels. Queen Victoria had a 
diamond, called the Kohinoor, that was 
valued at a million dollars. Cleopatra had 
a jewel that was valued at two and one 
half million dollars; and one of the princes 
of India to-day possesses a diamond valued 
at five million dollars. But as I look 
around this audience this afternoon I think 
I see jewels here that cost my Lord a great 
deal more than that. We cost Him His 
own precious blood. And I am sure God 
is going to take care of us, because we 
have cost Him so much. 

And God’s people are likened to jewels 
because they are someone’s property. When 
you see diamonds on the sidewalk you 
know that they belong to someone. And, 
my friends, let us never forget that if we 
are saved, if we are jewels, we are His 
property. There was a time in my life 
when I thought as I liked, when I acted 
as I liked; but ever since the dear hour 
when He bought me with His blood, I have 
been His in body, soul and spirit—as people 
will quote it, because that is from the out- 
ward to the inward, while God always 
works from the inward to the outward. 
First, spirit, then soul and body. Or, as a 
friend said in one of my meetings at Old 
Orchard, “Mr. Inglis, I am His from head 
to foot.” Oh, let that truth get and grip 
hold on our consciences and it will revolu- 
tionize our life. 

But, again, God’s people are likened to 
jewels because of their brilliancy. Why 
is it that you are attracted to a diamond 
more than to a piece of granite? Oh, you 
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say, because of its value? yes; but why has 


it more value? You say, “The diamond 
appeals to me.” Yes; but why does it ap- 
peal to you? “Oh, its brilliancy, the way it 
sparkles.” Perfectly true. And if God 
likens me to a jewel I ought to be shining 
out for Him. I remember Professor Glad- 
stone of London, not the politician but one 
of our great scientists, was talking with 
some of us one day and he said: “There is 
a peculiarity about that diamond. If I 
expose it to the sun’s rays for a few 
minutes, and I then go down into a dark 
cellar where all the light is excluded, I can 
fling that diamond down in the cellar, and 
walk back five minutes afterwards and pick 
it up. It shines in the darkness, and it 
shines for the reason that it has been in 
contact with the sun’s rays.” I come across 
Christians who say, “I am trying to shine 
for Jesus, Mr. Inglis.” “Stop that,” I say, 
“don’t try to shine. Why, you cannot help 
shining, if you will but get into the presence 
of the Lord Jesus.” 

When the Master came down from the 
Mount His face shone. Why? He had 
been on the Mount with God. He had been 
in the blessed sun’s rays. Oh, to shine for 
Him! And it does not need any effort. 
There is no need to tell people that you 
are shining. They can see it. 

Then let me say, again, God’s people are 
likened to jewels because they are found in 
unlikely places. Now it has been my 
privilege to wander this world over, to 
preach in pretty nearly every city of the 
civilized world, and I never reached a 
place yet but that I found some of God’s 
jewels. You will find them everywhere. 
You will find them in many a tenement 
house and away in the back slums of your 
city. I was preaching in the city of Dublin 
some years ago, and a gentleman came to 
me at the close of the morning service and 
said: “Here is my card. Come around 
and see me. I think I can show you some- 
thing you will be interested in.” I went 
around to his place of business, got off the 
main street and on to a side street, -and 


_ finally I reached the house indicated on the 


card. I judged the windows had not been 
cleaned for many a month. The entrance 
could never have been swept out. The 
stairs that I went up on my way to his 
office were as dirty as they could be. I 


saw my friend’s name on the office door. 
I went up to the door to walk in and it was 
locked. I concluded that he had not ar- 
rived, and then I heard someone unbolting 
the door. When the door was open a little 
way, there stood my friend. He admitted 
me, closed the door, locked it; and put the 
key into his pocket. I said to myself, 
“Whatever can be his business?” He then 
took me into a side room, bolted that door, 
and then opened a huge safe, big enough 
for me to enter. He took out a drawer and 
handed it to me and said, “Do you know 
what they are?” 

“Well,” I said, “they are stones.” 

“Stones!” he said, “they are diamonds. 
I am a diamond merchant. I cut diamonds, 
polish them and sell them. Stones! Is 
that all you see in there? Have you any 
idea of the worth of those diamonds that 
you are holding in your hands?” 

“No, I have not.” 

“Five million dollars.” 

“Well,” I said, “if you will excuse me, 
I want to hold to these. I have never been 
a millionaire until this moment.” You see, 
I was once a millionaire, but the trouble 
was it did not last long, and as I handed 
them back to him I said, “Shall I tell you 
what I was thinking?” 

OV ess 

“You would not be offended?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“Well, I did not expect to find so many 
jewels in such a dirty hole as this.” 

“Ah, that is why we keep this place dirty. 
We want to leave the impression on people 
that would break in that there is nothing in 
here of value to them.” 

Ah, I thought to myself, is that not like 
God’s jewels? In many a back street, in 
many a rescue mission, you will find some 
of the brightest of God’s jewels! 

And yet again, God’s people are likened 
to jewels because they are taken great care 
of. God takes care of His jewels. He is 
very careful about those whe are His own, 
that He has purchased with His precious 
blood. If ever you go to London, you can 
see a sight there that has occurred for the 
last hundred years. Sunday and week days, 
summer and winter, in times of war and 
in times*of peace, this same sight is to be 
witnessed every night in the heart of the 
city of London, always at the same time. 
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You will see about eighty soldiers walk 
up one of our main thoroughfares, traffic 
makes way for them, and they swing up 
past the mansion house and go across to the 
Bank of England. The great doors are 
swung open and in they march, and if you 
ask why they are there, they would tell you 
that these men are responsible for the 
safety of the untold wealth of the Bank 
of England. I once said to a notorious 
burglar, who had broken into many a bank, 
but whom God had converted since,—I 
said to him, “Tell me, did you ever break 
into the Bank of England?” 

“No, thank you,” was his reply. “Instead 
of gold, it would be steel; instead of silver, 
it would be lead. You cannot get anything 
there. It is absolutely safe.” And so I 
love to think that God takes care of His 
jewels. 

Lastly, God’s people are likened to jewels 
because they are going to be displayed. 
Why do people buy jewels—to shut them 
in the bureau? No; they display them. 
Have you not seen a lady with a beautiful 
diamond, or a man—because a man is just 
as vain as a woman—and if she has a 


beautiful diamond, when she has it on, 
the headgear has to be arranged or the tie 
has to be fastened. You know. People 
buy jewels to display them. My friend, 
God is going to display His jewels one day. 

I was crossing the Atlantic once and we 
had a lady on board who had evidently 
found that the country she had just left 


afforded an opportunity to buy diamonds 


very much cheaper than the country she 
was going to, and evidently she had bought 
all she was in a position to purchase. And 
crossing the Atlantic, no matter though it 
was bitterly cold, she did not need her 
gloves. She wanted to display her jewels. 
But one day it was so cold that she was 
compelled to put on her gloves. And yet 
she was equal to the occasion. She put on 
her diamonds over her gloves. She wanted 
to display her jewels. 

Ah, friends, God is going to display His 
one day! Listen! ‘They shall be mine 
in that day when I make up my jewels,” 
and in the presence of assembling worlds 
and angels and demons He will say, “These 
are my jewels.” Are you not thankful to- 
day that you are one of His jewels? 
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It was in the summer of 1903 that X 
entered Mount Hermon. He had been de- 
nied early educational privileges, and had 
already attained the age of twenty-four. 
While thus handicapped, he was neverthe- 
less blessed with an indomitable spirit and 
courage, and although at first it was hard 
to apply himself, he refused to be dis- 
couraged, but worked persistently for six 
years to prepare for college. 

It was towards the end of his course at 
Mount Hermon that he developed a taste 
for science, and therein found his bent. 
Modifying his previous plans somewhat, he 
decided to prepare immediately for medical 
work, and upon graduation from Mount 
Hermon, entered a Western medical school, 
completing his course in four years, and 


acquiring, in the meartime, considerable 
hospital experience. A supplementary 
course of several months spent in London, 
studying tropical diseases, prepared him for 
medical mission work in Africa. To-day, 
in that Dark Continent, under the Baptist 
Board, he is ministering to physical and 
spiritual needs in a section where he is the 
only qualified medical man. 

The difficulties which he had to meet in 
applying himself to studies when he first 
came to Mount Hermon often discouraged 
his teachers, but with a plucky determina- 
tion he overcame the obstacles which lay 
in his way, until he was prepared to render 


effective service in the advancement of the 


Kingdom of God in Darkest Africa. 
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THE PERSONAL CHRIST.* 


Rev. Henry C. Applegarth, D. D. 


Christ in you, the hope of glory. Col. i. 
27 

The Epistle to the Colossians is, per- 
haps, the most philosophical the Apostle 
Paul ever wrote. It was occasioned by 
information which he had received from 
Epaphras concerning a heresy which was 
disintegrating the spiritual life of the peo- 
ple and threatening the destruction of the 
church. It was a peculiar compound of 
Oriental mysticism and Jewish ritualism. 
The foundation of it was that matter is 
evil and the source of evil. If, therefore, 
matter is evil and the source of evil, then 
they concluded that God could never have 
made the universe, because He is all good. 
But recognizing the existence of the earth, 
in order to account for it they bridged 
the gulf between Him and matter by im- 
agining a successive series of intermedi- 
aries, abstractions, and emanations between 
the great God and the earth; each such 
series of emanations or abstractions becom- 
ing less spiritual and more material until 
the last series, more material than spiritual, 
made the earth. All these intermediaries 
were known as the principalities or powers 
or thrones, to which Paul alludes in the 
first chapter. Therefore in their view the 
only way back to God is through these 
principalities and powers and thrones, by 
will-worship, flagellations, and by keeping 
the flesh under. The Jewish ritualism part 
was conforming to the Mosaic economy, to 
the law, that is to say, to all that had been 
ordained in the old régime. 

Now it looks simple enough on the out- 
side. It might appear to some of us as 
if it were a matter of ancient history and 
of little moment to us, but it is just as 
operative to-day in very many circles of 
life—perchance in the minds of many here 
—as in the Colossian church. It would 
have destroyed the Colossians ; it is not less 
pernicious to-day. It was met through the 
efforts of the Apostle Paul, whose one 
great passion was Christ,—not Jesus, but 
Jesus Christ,—Jesus Who was and is the 
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Christ. Notice his reasoning. If matter is 
evil, and the source of evil, not only could 
God never have made the universe, but 
Jesus could never have become incarnate. 

What seemed to be His body was only 
the semblance of a body. It was not a real 
flesh and blood body. If matter is evil, and 
the source of evil, then sin is, as some 
say, the nonarrival of life. It belongs to 
the flesh. There is no volition in it; there 
is no selfishness in it; neither is there any 
crime, nor guilt in it. It is simply a ne- 
gation. Again, if it were impossible for 
Jesus to take upon Himself a real flesh and 
blood body, then of course there is no such 
thing as an atonement; for where there 
is no sin an atonement is unnecessary. 
Moreover, prayer is barred. How can a 
thing of earth, a thing which crawls upon 
the earth, enter into communion with the 
high and holy and immaculate God? We 
see therefore that every fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Gospel is touched and para- 
lyzed by this insidious error. 

The Apostle sweeps it all away, and in 
all the realms between the earth and the 
skies he puts the sole sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ, “who is the image of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of every creature.” 

Now when you consider this, you notice 
first of all that the Apostle refers to the 
person, not of Jesus, but of Christ. The 
difference is to be seriously considered. 
Often questions are asked concerning the 
deification of Jesus. Many persons are dis- 
turbed by it because they cannot understand 
it. Why did Paul say that the mystery 
revealed by God to the Gentiles was “Christ 
in you, the hope of glory”? Why did he 
not use the name Jesus? The name Jesus 
is peculiar to the Gospels. In them Christ 
is seldom mentioned. At Czesarea Philippi 
Peter says, “Thou art the Christ.” But 
Jesus is the name of this Divine One in 
the Gospels. “Thou shalt call his name 
JESUS: for he shall save his people from 
their sins.’ It is the emphasis upon His 
humanity. Jesus is not the same in the 
beginning, yesterday, to-day and forever. 
He is mutable, changeable, and you must 
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predicate it of Him. He was born a baby. 
He grew in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man. Evidently, He 
was just such a boy at Nazareth as His 
neighbor Simon was. He unfolded in the 
glory of Deity, and by the inner conscious- 
ness He gradually came to the knowledge 
that in Him dwelt “all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily.” That is the mystery of 
the Incarnation. That is the wonderful 
utterance of Peter in his sermon on the day 
of Pentecost: “Therefore let all the house 
of Israel know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have cruci- 
fied, both Lord and Christ.” 

Jesus was a being of time, while Christ 
was forever. Away back in the infinities 
of God Christ lay in the bosom of His 
Father. He came and He came to expres- 
sion in Jesus. As the physical universe is 
an expression of God’s marvelous genius, 
His outworking, His omniscience and 
omnipotence, so that “the heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork”—so Christ came to 
expression in Jesus. He is Immanuel. Man 
flashes forth some of His glory. Man, 
made in His image, tranforms that image 
in himself. Always in the Epistles it is 
Christ, Christ Jesus, and Jesus Christ. 
Only twice in the Epistles do you find the 
name Jesus used alone, and then it is in 
reference to His humanity. The Deity is 
always expressed by Christ. With that 
thought in one’s mind there can be no 
trouble about the Virgin Birth. The Vir- 
gin Birth of Christ is then a matter of 
course. Christ is God. If then Christ was 
in the eternities and then was revealed in 
Jesus, the essential fact is that He was and 
He came. Christianity therefore is not 
contingent upon the way He came, but up- 
on the fact that He came. So John: “And 
the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as 
of the only begotten of the Father), full 
of grace and truth’; and so Paul: “But 
when the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law.” 

Jesus then is the expression of Christ 
and Christ is God. As therefore we see 
Jesus and read the story of His unfolding 
life, His simplicity, His kindness, His com- 
passion, His tenderness, His love, His un- 


changing attitude towards men,—one with 
utmost confidence may say, That is my 
Father! That is Eternal God! That is the 
God Whom Jesus sought to make men ac- 
cept as the Eternal Father! They knew Him 
as Creator; they knew Him as moral Gov~ 
ernor; they knew Him as Lawgiver. But 
Jesus Christ came to bring the knowledge 
that He is their Father. He said, “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father. The 
only Father you will ever see is Myself. I 
and My Father are one.” And the earthly 
life of Jesus is a great moving picture flung 
on the screen of time, a picture in which 
one may see all the attributes, all the moral 
qualities, all the lovely attractions of the 
Eternal Father. It is this Christ Who is in 
you, Who is “the hope of glory.” 

That means it is not your conceptions 
of Him. It is not your ethics of Him. It 
is not an abstract doctrine of Him. It is 
not all of your philanthropies or humani- 
ties done in His name. No, no; not that at 
all. When we see a moral life resting in 
humanities and philanthropies, and feeling 
all the while, “This is Christ,’ you are put- 
ting something else in place of the Gospel. 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge; and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
The glory of man is that he was made in 
the image of God, and that it is possible 
for that image to come to perfection in 
him,—and all that because God came in the 
flesh and, in consequence, lifted flesh up to 
Him. That is the doctrine. Christ in you, 
the person coming to expression in Jesus, 
the eternal Christ taking His human body 
into the skies, the eternal Christ on the 
throne and the world ruled by a man. 
Never forget that. Nothing fills me with 


so much glory as the fact that on the , 


throne of the Eternal is a Man like myself, 
touched with every feeling of my infirmi- 
ties, Who has gone through the fire, re- 
sisting temptation, battling His way, so that 
He is able to succor me in all my tempta- 
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tions and all my sorrows, a Man Who 
has put everything below the stars at my 
disposal. “All things are yours.” That is 
my Christ, and I love Him! 

Now it is this Christ in you which is 
the mystery of which the Apostle speaks. 
It is a mystery, not because it is ethereal 
or ungraspable, but because the reason un- 
aided could never have discovered it. In 
order to be known God must make it 
known, so He gave us the revelation. And 
the glory for man is having this Christ in 
him. In His image man was made. It was 
His image in man that sin marred. It is 
His image that must be restored. That 
is redemption. How is it to be done? Who 
can explain it? Jesus said, “The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is born of the Spirit.” But the fact 


is certain. “Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus.” “If ye abide 
in me, and I in you 3 ANGE TS 


the doctrine. “If you love Me, My Father 
and I will manifest Ourselves unto you, 
and I will come unto you and live in you.” 
That is the doctrine. The symbol of it 
is the branch and the vine. He is the vine 
and we are the branches. It is the branch 
in the vine and the vine in the branch. That 
is the mystery. You take a piece of iron 
and put it into the fire. By and by the fire 
is in the iron and the iron is in the fire. 
How? I do not know; neither do you. 
But when you put your life in Christ, 
Christ’s life goes into you. 

Why, it is just like putting a seed into 
the field, and by and by you have the field 
in the seed. It is the higher going down 
into the lower and lifting the lower up to 
the higher. By no process can the lower 
become higher of itself. By no act of its 
own can the soil be transmuted into vegeta- 
tion; and no vegetation can transmute itself 
into the intellectual; nor can the intellectual 
ever blossom into spiritual life from under- 
neath. But the seed dropped into the soil 
can transmute that soil into bloom, and the 
animal can take that bloom and transmute 
that bloom into animal flesh, and mind, 
man, can take that animal flesh and trans- 
mute it into poetry, philosophy and other 
beautiful things, and spirit can take all this 
and transmute it into glory. It is Christ in 


you. How? I do not know. But only 
Christ in one of us, as his Christ, only the 
Christ in us and not outside of us can do 
it. The air circulates about this globe, but 
the only air you have is the air that the 
cells of your lungs take into you. There is 
light everywhere, but the only light which_ 
you have is the light which your optic nerve 
grasps. Christ is everywhere, but the only 
Christ you have is the Christ Who is in 
you. It is not the Christ of Galilee; it is 
not the Christ of the Cross; it is not the 
Christ in the skies; it is not the Christ on 
the throne. The only Christ any one of us 
possesses is the Christ we have breathed; 
the Christ we have appropriated ; the Christ 
we have made our own. That is it. You 
may take a hungry man and put him in a 
wholesale grocery establishment. There are 
canned meats, there are cereals, there are 
foodstuffs of every kind. He looks at them. 
He examines the boxes containing the food 
products. If that is all he does, he starves 
despite the food. It is not until he opens 
the boxes and appropriates the foodstuffs, 
masticates them, assimilates them, makes 
them a part of himself, that he is fed. Fire 
is not wood piled upon the grate. Fire is 
wood piled upon the grate and ignited by a 
spark that disprisons the energy in the 
wood. A building is not stone and laths 
and lumber. It is stone and laths and 
lumber plus mind. Blot out the mind and 
you have no building. “Christ in you,” not 
Christ outside of you, is the mystery of 
the new life. 

When, therefore, one sees Him through 
all His tortuous life here, walking amongst 
men, sitting at fetes and feasts, standing on 
the edge of the plaza and looking at the 
children at play, and hears Him laugh, and 
sees His bright face all bursting out with 
sympathy and love, one may say, “My 
Christ! my Christ!” not because He was 
here on the earth, not because of any im- 
agery of Him; but because He is here in 
my heart. 

Now what does that mean? It means 
that I have taken His sympathy and put it 
into me; it means that I have taken His 
love and put it into me; it means that I 
have taken His compassion and put it into 
me; it means that I have taken His wide 
view, His vision, and put them all into me; 
it means that I have taken His loyalty to 
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His Father and put that into me. It means 
that I have lived in the air and caught the 
air; that I have lived in the sunlight and 
caught the sunlight; that I have lived in 
His glory and caught His glory. It is 
Christ transmuted into me. It is my Christ. 
who has five sons is the 
mother of them all, but no two of them 
have the same mother. You know what 
that is, don’t you? The mother has five 
boys, and yet no two of them have the same 
mother. Here is one boy who has loved 
her, entered into the intricacies of her love, 
got into the depths of her soul, felt the 
pulsations of her being, responded to every 
expression of her sympathy and her mar- 
velous compassion, and she has entered into 
him. Between the two there is marvelous 
correspondence, a wonderful multiplica- 
tion of affinities, until they are indissolubly 
bound to each other. Then there is the 
other son. He is selfish, insistent upon his 
own way, never thoughtful of his mother, 
going always in his own path. What is the 
result? No correspondence, no affinities, 
only an external relationship of mother- 
hood and childhood. So it is in the soul’s 
relationship with God. What is sin? Sin 
is separation from God; sin is duaprla, It 
is falling short and the measure of any 


A woman 


man’s sins is the whole distance between” 


him and that Christ. That is sin, and the 
more one unfolds in the likeness of Christ, 
and the more Christ unfolds in him, the 
more horrible sin becomes to that man. The 
man who was nearest to the skies, the man 
who sat on the mountain-top of his own 
achievement, said, “This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners; 
of whom I am chief.” Note, he does not say 
was but he says am. What does that 
mean? The ear attuned to symphony is 
tortured by a discord. The eye trained to 
art in all of its harmonies of line and color 
is put under the ban of distress by disfigu- 
rations in a picture. Love that is clean and 
sweet and soft and mellow is outraged by 
hatred and vindictiveness. A grain of sand 
on the end of your finger does not hurt 
you; but a grain of sand in the eye, and oh, 
how it hurts! And when there are people 
down there on the ground, living the par- 
asitic life, absorbing morality and virtue 
out of the atmosphere, and then giving 


their money in their humanitarian philan- 
thropies—well, we need more of that. Of 
course we do. But when they say that is 
Christianity, I say that is not Christianity. 
You can do that forever and a day and 
never know God. You cannot be a Chris- 
tian without that; but you can be all that 
and never be a Christian. “Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. . . . . Though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
There you are! And it is Christ in you, 
the process is always going on. “Christ in 
you!” That means that you are suffering, 


for to follow Christ involves putting off 


the old man, and putting on the new man; 
to know the fellowship of His sufferings, 
being made conformable unto His death; if 
by any means we may attain unto the res- 
urrection from the dead. 


Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him: 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him 
last, 
From under the trees they drew Him 
last: 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods He came. 


To follow Christ therefore means to take 
up the Cross and serve. And He before 
Whose scepter the nations rise and fall, 
Who gave no least commandment but 
come to pass it shall, said, “Whosoever of 
you will be the chiefest, shall be servant of 
all.” And in the conflict with the evil 


Which His bright creation mars, 

Laid He not aside the scepter 

That could reach to all the stars? 
And of the service that He rendered 
See on His hands the scars. 


Now there is one last thought. 
—that is the person. “Christ in you”—that 
is the process. “Christ in you, the hope of 
glory’—that is the perfection. What is 
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glory? It is not necessarily place or posi- 
tion; it is not primarily anything external. 
It is being. Being determines seeing. To 
be like God is to be able to see God. Simply 
being in heaven is not glory; it is being fit 
to be in heaven. When heaven is in us, 
then all about us is heaven. The Book of 
‘Revelation is simply the impoverishment of 
speech in the attempt to express the glory 
of God. John did not know how else to 
portray the supernal glory that bursts out 
of Christ in you and in me than to use 
precious stones, fine apparel and every 
great thing he knew that would set forth in 
symbolic form this marvelous glory. It is 
not merely getting into the beautiful city. 
I heard John A. Broadus, whom I loved, 
tell of having heard John Jasper, that mar- 
velous colored preacher of Virginia, preach 
one day on the Resurrection. As Doctor 
Broadus told this before a company of min- 
isters, great scholar as he was, the tears 
coursed down his cheeks. He said: “John 
Jasper was speaking to three thousand 
negroes when I heard him say, ‘If I get 
to heaven I shall not want to rush at once 
up to the throne and say, How do you do, 
Jesus. I am poor John Jasper. I have 
never had any education; I have never been 
to any school; but I have had a great long- 
ing to get into heaven. Now I am here, 
and I am so happy. No! If I get there, 
I shall go up to Saint Peter and say, Let 
John Jasper sit down here behind a door 
for a thousand years until I get used to the 
place. Then let an angel take me up to the 
throne to see Jesus, and let the angel say, 
This is poor John Jasper, who tried to 
serve Thee on earth. Give him the bene- 
diction of Thy Love.’” 

Ah, that is it! It is not simply escap- 
ing purgatorial fires and the agony of per- 
dition, and getting safely through the gates. 
Not that at all. That is not glory. It is 
not the glory of place; it is not the glory 
of prerogative; it is not the glory of posi- 
tion. That belongs to the earth. There 
are a great many men who have monu- 
ments placed to them on earth. I suspect 
if some of those who have had placed to 
them these monuments in the cemeteries 
with beautiful inscriptions on them could 
come back they would say: “Take away 
that monument that you have put up to my 
memory. It does not belong to me; it does 
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not fit my character, and only character like 
Christ’s counts in the economy of God.” 
Glory is internal before it is external. 
“When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
then shall ye also appear with him in 
glory.” It is Christ in us Who is able 
to take this body of humiliation and make 
it glorious like unto His perfect body. It 
is the afflictions for the present, which are 
grievous and not joyous, which work out 
for us “a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” That glory is like the 
glory of Jesus. But is the glory of Jesus 
His being in heaven? No. It is not His 
being on the right hand of God? No; not 
at all. The glory of Jesus is the bursting 
out of His Deity. Listen to John, who lay 
on His bosom and felt the beating of His 
heart. “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. And the Word was made 
flesh . . . . (and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” That is 
our glory. It is not something for which 
we hope. It is Christ in us which is the - 
hope. It is Christ in us, His coming to 
fruitage, His growing beauty, His increas- 
ing mastery, His complete dominance in 
our thoughts, affections and will that in all 
things He may have the preéminence. 
When I look into your face and when you 
look into my face, if we do not see Christ 
coming out, it is because there is no Christ 
in us. It is Christ coming out in us that 
is our glory. Finally, “every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself even as 
he is pure.” Also he will disseminate him- 
self to fill the earth with glory. Here we 
are! Home mission workers, philanthropic 
mission workers, city mission workers. 
What is our work? Are we to take the 
Word of God and simply utter it with our 
lips? A phonograph would do that just 
as well. Is it simply saying parrotlike a 
few set phrases? No. It is ourselves being 
living epistles; it is ourselves being the 
light of the world, and the salt of the 
earth; it is ourselves being the media 
through whom the glory of Christ may 
shine. Do not always sing “Brighten the 
corner where you are,” if you are not do- 
ing it. If you are not doing it, stop sing- 
ing it. Do His will, manifest forth the 
Christ and then the Kingdom of God shall 
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come, in New York State, in Massachusetts, 
in Connecticut, among the mountain whites, 
in the black South, amongst the red men, 
in the Philippine Islands, in Cuba, in China, 
in Japan, in Porto Rico, among all the 
races. And then the whole earth shall be 
filled with the glory of God as the waters 
cover the deep, because Christian people 
are bursting out with the glory of the in- 
dwelling Christ. 

Standing with some visitors in the 
Rockies, on Pike’s Peak, up near the sum- 
mit, we could see beneath us the gathering 


clouds, black as the midnight, filled with the 
rumbling of thunder, streaked and broken 
by zigzagging lightning. But above us the 
sky was one vault of blue. While we were 
standing there, there came, battling his way 
up through the storm and lightning, up 
through the rumbling thunder, an Ameri- 
can eagle. Up he came, out of the storm 
and into the light. We are in the storm. 
Let us battle through it! Let us battle 
through it for ourselves, and that we may 
be able to bring others up into the light 
of the eternal day! 


PERSONALIA. 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of some workers in the evangelistic 


field: 


Hay Bell and Party.—Jan., 
Feb., McLeansboro, Ill. 

W. E. Biederwolf and Party.—Jan.-Feb., Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

H. W. Bromley and Party.—Jan.-Feb., Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio. 

Chapman-Alexander Party.—Jan. 
Charleston, S. C. 

H. T. Crossley.—Jan., Collingwood, Ont.; Feb., 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 

Edgar E. Davidson.—Jan., Campello, Mass. 

John W. Erskine.—Jan. 7, Robbinsdale, Minn. 

Hart and Magann.—Jan.-Feb., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Wellsville, Mo.; 


7-Feb. 11, 


Robert Jones and Party.—Feb. 11, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Oscar Lowry and Party.—Jan. 14-Feb. 18, Enid, 
Okla.; Feb. 26-Apr. 1, Sterling, Ill. 

Nicholson-Hemminger Party.—Dec. 31-Feb. 4, 
Tyrone, Pa.; Feb. 11-Mar. 17, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Milton S. Rees.—Jan., Worcester, Mass.; Feb., 
North Adams, Mass. 

Harold F. Sayles.—Dec. 31-June 12, California. 

Charles C. Smith and Party.—Jan., Mankato, 
Minn. 

Lewis E. Smith.—Dec. 31-Jan. 14, Rochester, 
N. H.; Jan. 16-Feb. 11, Manchester, N. H.; Feb, 
14-25, Montgomery, Vt.; Feb. 28-Mar. 18, Lynn, 
Mass.; Mar. 21-Apr. 8, Woodsville, N. H. 

Charles T. Wheeler and Party.—Jan. 14, Morris, 
Til. 


RECEIPTS FOR DECEMBER. 


Armenian War Suf- 
ferers (Relief For) : 


Record of Christian 
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Betty’s Beautiful Nights. By Marian Warner 
Wildman Fenner. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. 212 pages. $1.50. 


How dear to children are the little fairy creatures, 
the story of whose lives is so strange and whose 
habits are illusive and incomprehensible! To the 
little lovers of fairy tales, this book will be a 
delight. In it Child Betty spends twelve nights— 
“on the night when the moon is at the full’”—as 
one of the band of loyal followers of the Fairy 
Queen. This privilege is a gift to Betty on her 
birthday from the Queen herself. 

What wonderful experiences Betty has with the 
fairies! Once they have a beautiful picnic. Again, 
they go south to awaken the birds, to tell them 
that spring is approaching and it is time for them 
to come north again. Every month, for a whole 
year, something new happens to Betty, and the 
tales will entertain many little children who are 
interested in fairy lore.—D. 


Book of Genesis (The). By William Evans, 
Ph. D., D. D. -F) H. ‘Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 123 pages. 50 cents net. 


This seems to be the first volume of a series 
of expositions which are to cover the whole Bible. 
The author is associate dean of the Bible In- 
stitute of Los Angeles, and the substance of the 
book was delivered on Friday evenings to a popu- 
lar Bible class in that city. The aim, we are 
told, was to popularize Bible study—to make it 
interesting in presentation as well as authorita- 
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tive in teaching. The size of the audiences re 
ported, 1000 to 1500 people, would seem to in- 
dicate that the aim was attained, but Los Angeles 
is a large city, and one who dips into the book 
is led to wonder whether the interest was not due 
to the personality of the speaker rather than to 
the matter presented. The analysis of the book 
is properly worked out, and it is all very orthodox 
of course, but it is at the same time rather com- 
monplace. There is no freshness of presentation 
such as would make the exposition attractive to 
one who was not already interested in the Bible, 
and the author does not seem to have read any 
work on Genesis which has been written within 
the last forty years.—E. C. L. 


Book of Personal Work (The). By John T. Faris, 
D. D. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 
320 pages. $1 net. 

This work is not a treatise or text-book on meth- 

ods of personal work. “It is a book of concrete 

instances of soul winning.”” Doctor Faris pursues 
the laboratory method. From all over the world, 
and from all walks in life, he has gathered these 
examples of how men were won to Christ. The 
stories are simply and vividly told. They are 
*thrilling in their interest. The reader can see 
how God blessed others in this winning of souls 
and is thus encouraged to go and do likewise. 
This book should have a wide circulation in these 
days when the tide of evangelism is rising.—R. R. 


Boyology. By H. W. Gibson. Association Press, 
New York. Cloth. 294 pages. $1. 


Another book on the boy problem, These books 
seem always to be with us, but then, so are the 
boys. The volume before us deals adequately and 
intelligently and tactfully with the boy’s physical, 
intellectual, emotional and moral make-up. © It 
warns the boys and their parents against the 
dangers not only inside but outside the boy, or 
rather, it shows that these two are really one, 
for with a piece of chalk the boy writes on the 
fence what already he has written in his heart. 
In the closing chapter the author tells ministers 
how they can help boys. So, boys and parents 
and ministers together will find much good and 
no harm in this book, whose title we do not like 
but whose contents we do—‘‘Boyology.”—H. P. 


Humble Annals of a Back Yard (The). 
Walter A. Dyer. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
trated. Cloth. 155 pages. $1 net. 


A quiet, practical account of the everyday ex- 
periences of a normal life is often deemed un- 
interesting to the story writer. The unusual, the 
thrilling, the romantic, are subjects more fre- 
quently chosen. Yet how well we can appreciate 
plain common sense, sprinkled with a pinch of 
humor, when it is presented with vivid imagina- 
tion and real understanding. 

But few writers would think of choosing their 
back yard as a theme of discourse, yet Mr. Dyer 
has succeeded in showing what a back yard can 
mean, and how life in the little cottage with 
humble interests attached has a satisfaction and 
return which one longs for but does not always 
obtain elsewhere. : 

For the flower lover, and those experiencing 
the intricacies of gardening, these annals will be 
sympathetically enjoyed, while the kindly, humor- 
ous view of the sweet companionship with nature 
in its various forms will meet with ready and 
affectionate response. As the author expresses it 
in the closing paragraph: “Most of us lead 
humble, quiet lives after all, and most of us 
as have felt the depth of that emotion 
which centers in the home. It is, indeed, one of 
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the big human things we have to be thankful 
fOr.) eat sae ATC SOles < I close this 
little book, knowing that there will be some whose 
hearts will answer in a language that we both can 
understand.” —D. 


Adderley. 


In Slums and Society. By James 
Illustrated. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Cloth. 297 pages. $1.50 net. 
In “Slums and Society” Canon Adderley has shone. 
Both have needed his light and received it. This 
book might be entitled “A Churchman off His 
Guard.” It certainly deals in a kindly, gossipy 
way with men and problems, both of them very 
much alive. We wonder what the church au- 
thorities will think about it. We suspect that 
Canon Adderley neither knows nor cares. The 
essential manliness of the man, his independence, 


his hopes, his unflinching truthfulness, are re- 
vealed in a way that makes one laugh in grateful 
admiration. We may not think that all he says 
is true, but we know that the man who says 
these things is. He declares himself a socialist, 
he is on record as an author, he tells you his 
opinions with a frankness which is delightful, 
and closes the volume with a chapter entitled 
“Chestnuts,” in which he tells many a story 
which is both old and edible, a combination which 
is not true of most chestnuts.—H. P. 


In the Wake of the War Canoe. By the Venera- 
ble W. H. Collison. E. P. Dutton ‘& Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 347 pages. 

The best thing in this book, so far as adventure 

is concerned, is the wake of the war canoe and 

the dangerous voyages Archdeacon Collison took 


Canon JAMES ADDERLEY. 
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by canoe from the mainland to the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands in the early days. As a piece of 
missionary literature this volume takes high place, 
—the faithful and fearless preaching of the Gos- 
pel; the daring all for Christ’s sake; the priva- 
tions suffered by his family and himself,—all 
these things make us take off our hat in admira- 
tion and reverence for the message and the man. 
We do wish, however, that the author would not 
stop quite so often to preach to his hearers. We 
are not savages and do not live in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands—though we confess we need the 
Gospel just as much as though we did. Only we 
would that the venerable archdeacon should take 
something for granted—our ability to take off 
our hat aforesaid without being treated to little 
homilies at the end of descriptions of the Gospel’s 
triumphs. Now, perhaps Mr. Collison will not like 
to be told that—few preachers do! But being 
one myself, it may be that he will take it in good 
part, and we will hope for grace to do the same 
when occasion demands. This is a good story 
by a good man of a good work honored of God 
and therefore to be honored of man.—H. P. 


By Patten Beard. Pilgrim 


Jolly Year (The). 
Cloth. 159 pages. 


Press, Boston. Illustrated. 
Sine ts 


Unique gifts for Christmas are always in de- 
mand—especially for children who enjoy things 
different from the usual. ‘‘The Jolly Year” is 
an account of how one person extended her gift 
over twelve months with a surprise for her little 
friends each thirty days. 

The gift was truly a surprise to Barbara, Bob 

and Binkie, for it came in the form of a letter 
which read: “In this envelope is my Christmas 
wish from somebody you do not know. 
It will come every month in a different way. Wear 
will find it in the sunny window of the house 
next door and you can come over and guess what 
it is at any time you like.” 

And how they guessed! But they had to wait 
to find out. When the first Saturday in Janu- 
ary arriv<d, they discovered their gift was to be a 
true story, to be told them by “the Story Lady,” 


their friend who lived next door. So this little 
collection is the experiences of the girls and boys 
who entertained Barbara and Bob and Binkie 
each month of their ‘Jolly Year.”—D. 


By Joseph R. Greene. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 353 


Leavening the Levant. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
pages. $1.50 net. 


This encyclopedic volume within a comparatively 
narrow compass covers most fully the develop- 
ment of Christian missions in Turkey, with special 
reference to conditions in Armenia, The mass of 
information regarding the country and the vari- 
ous peoples living in the Balkan States, including 
Asia Minor, which is placed before the reader, is 
given in such a way as to hold one’s. interest. 
Mr. Greene was for fifty-one years engaged in 
missionary work in Turkey, so he has seen the 
development of Christian missions from their be- 
ginnings; he has had an opportunity to study 
closely the life of the people and has seen how the 
Christian religion and Christian education have 
affected it for good. A clear statement of the 
Armenian question and the Young Turks’ respon- 
sibility therein is made. This is especially ap- 
propriate at this time, and enlightening. 

The chapter on the life and character of Mo- 
hammed points out how his moral lapse in the 
later years of his life is the chief cause of moral 
decay among Moslems. In section II of the 
book is taken up a general survey of American 
Missions. The attitude of the pioneer mission- 
aries was heartily sympathetic to working with 
the Oriental churches, but the formation of a 
Protestant Evangelical Church and community be- 
came evidently necessary. The development of 
this, with the influences affecting it in the way 
of mission activities, etc., is dealt with. Literary 
and medical work followed; then high schools and 
colleges for girls and men were inaugurated, 
theological schools being the last to come. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in the 
book are those on the satisfactions of the mis- 
sionary career, and personal reminiscences. For 
anyone desiring a full statement of the situation 
in the Near East this volume should be in- 
vestigated.—_N. C. W. 
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Present-Day China, By Gardner L. Harding. 
Century Co., New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 


$1 net. ; 


China is so rapidly making history that several 
periods. of change have occurred since 1911, and 
an author is in danger of being behind the times 
in presenting present-day conditions, even before 
his book is published. Mr. Harding found this 
true. He says in his preface: “When I started 
to write this book, the republic was theatened by 
a monarchy. When I finished it, Yuan Shih-ka’i 
had declared himself Emperor. When I was read- 
ing the proof, the monarchy movement collapsed, 
and the republic was resumed. As it finally leaves 
my hands, the South is again in revolution and 
Yuan is fighting a formidable secession movement 
which is far from unpromising.”’ And before the 
book is reviewed Yuan is dead and the govern- 
ment is still in transition. 

In spite of these changes, however, Mr. Hard- 
ing, who is competent to know conditions be- 
cause of his intimate acquaintance with Chinese 
of all classes and positions, having lived and 
traveled in many parts of China, and studied the 
situation politically, economically and_ sociologi- 
cally, has accomplished two things in this narra- 
tive. He has given: 

1. <A distinct impression of what is going on 
in present-day, progressing China. 

2. A brief, but forcible, presentation of the 
ideals, the plans and the complicated events 
which have constituted the immediate develop- 
ment of China. 

Points unrealized by most Americans are 
brought out, and a people of great possibilities 
is revealed, but the possibilities are dependent 
upon certain issues if they are to be developed 
for the good of the Chinese, and those issues in- 
clude the consolidation of China. Each chapter 
pulses with the spirit of the Chinese nation—such 
a nation as they covet for themselves and which 
is their right—and the stirring, thrilling events 
in the career of a country which has not yet come 
to its own, show how small the average concep- 
tion and understanding of this great people are. 

This book is probably the best account of the 
new political life and thought in China, and in- 
terpretation of swift-moving events and their re- 
lation to the future is no idle dream. The en- 
croachments by foreign nations—and especially 
by Japan—and their significance, have not escaped 
the author, and the part that these nations are 
planning to play cannot be lightly passed by. 
One reads with shame of the foreign policy as it 
has touched China on every hand, and desires to 
hasten the day when China can show these powers 
her political, economic and financial independence. 

The women’s part is also emphasized. Lead- 
ers have been raised to do important work. “Dr. 
Mary Chang, a little Chinese doctor, . . . . met 
one of the emergencies of the Revolution with a 
spirit wholly typical of the time.” Equipped 
for Red Cross service, she and her helpers have 
braved the dangers of the battlefield alone and 
“showed the world as nobly as . their 
soldier-comrades the true quality of the Chinese 
fighting courage.” 

Other examples of strong convictions are Miss 
Sophia Chang, a _ political revolutionist, who 
raised $10,000 from the women of Shanghai for 
the Revolution, Miss Tang Chun Ying, president 
of the “Chinese Suffragette Society,” and Dr. 
Yamei Kin, the distinguished woman physician 
and protégée of Yuan Shih-ka’i, and a conservya- 
tive. “The emergence of women in China is 
above everything a spirit of humanism. 
In their capacity for progress there are . 
no women in Asia like the women of China.” 


250 pages. 
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Much more might be said of this enlightening 
account of awakened China, but it needs more 
than a mere review to catch the author’s spirit in 
showing what the Republic has meant to China, 
and the aims, desires, retarding elements and 
progress which have come in the last five years. 
Yuan Shih-ka’i’s position is well brought out, 
and the bold monopolizing of the Japanese in 
Chinese territory is clearly presented. All these 
points need careful consideration, which un- 
doubtedly will result in one conclusion, the only 
secure, the only honorable, the only American 
one, “The upbuilding of China is vital to the 
peace of the World.”—D. 


Religion of Experience (The). By Horace J. 
Bridges. Macmillan Co., New York. Cloth. 
275 pages. $1.50. 


Mr. Bridges is a leader of the Society for Ethical 
Culture in Chicago. His latest book is really an 
attempt at the reconstruction of religion from the 
point of view of the Ethical Culture movement. 
The reviewer has found it exceedingly interest- 
ing. The book begins with an analysis of the 
present status of the Christian Church by a ‘‘well 
wisher,” to quote Barry. Mr. Bridges believes 
that the churches are inefficient and overloaded 
with creedal and dogmatic burdens, but that their 
failure would be a social tragedy and that all 
who seek a better world should join in their 
rehabilitation. His criticism is penetrating and 
not a little of it is just, although statistics do 
not bear out his statements as to the decline of 
the Church in proportion to the growth of popu- 
lation nor does the reviewer believe that creedal 
difficulties are so responsible for the weakness of 
the Churches’ appeal as do such critics as Mr. 
Bridges; but he does agree with the author that 
the Church is tremendously handicapped because 
the ideas of society and Christianity are so pro- 
foundly opposed that the whole force which the 
Church is trying to release will never get a right 
of way in the world until we have secured far- 
reaching changes in the structure of society. It 
seems to the reviewer that the book is weakest 
in its handling of religion and strongest in its 
insistence upon the social relationships of religion. 
The religion of experience, as Mr. Bridges in- 
terprets it, is merely a kind of Positivism; Auguste 
Comte religion of humanity given a new form 
and expression. If God is nothing more than the 
sum total of the good in the world and the Gen- 
eral Will of society, then He is a God Who leaves 
much to seek. The General Will of society is not 
commensurate with the universal moral law. We 
need something bettér to worship than this mysti- 
cal projection of ourselves. A projection of the 
General Will of society to-day is about as un- 
divine as anything can possibly be; nor is the 
book very much more satisfactory in the treat- 
ment of the rediscovery of Jesus Christ. 

The reinterpretation of the Gospels in the light 
of modern criticism is no easy task, but there 
is not clarity nor force enough in the Jesus we 
are here asked to rediscover to satisfy either the 
devout or the critical; on the other hand, the 
ending of the chapter is in itself a practical ex- 
hortation both strong and clear. Mr. Bridges 
considers at length the possible value of the teach- 
ings of both Socrates and Plato for our modern 
world. He believes that we have lost much in 
exalting Hebrew as opposed to the Greek scrip- 
tures. The only answer we can make to this is 
that Socrates and Plato have always had their 
full chance, and if they have not been the uni- 
versally recognized forces which their disciples 
think they should have been, it must be because 
there are some things lacking in their gospel 
which life demands and because at the best their 
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appeal will always be limited to the rarely in- 
tellectual, sensitive and speculative. 

The reviewer does not want, however, to be too 
largely critical in dealing with what is really a 
very suggestive book. The chapter on Religion 
and Nationality might well in our time be read 
and reread, for the truth of it is deep and abid- 
ing and needs much to be dwelt upon. There 
are spiritual demands and verifications in ex- 
perience which Mr. Bridges does not at all con- 
sider, but he is only one more witness to the 
fact that religious experience is meaningless, save 
as it testifies to spiritual reality.—G. G. A. 


Religion of Power (The). By Harris E. Kirk, 
D. D. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 
317 pages. $1.50 net. 


This volume comprises the James Sprunt lectures 
given before the students of Union Theological 
Seminary, Virginia. The chapters are scholarly 
studies of the quest for truth and safety among 
the Greeks, Romans and Jews, and the setting 
forth of Christianity as a religion of power. Many 
of the so-called old terms of theology are used 
with great freedom in this volume—justification, 
sanctification, etc. Why is it that such terms are 
received with favor in the South but with irrita- 
tion in large sections of the North? We wonder 
whether the complacency or the irritation is a 
healthy symptom. Certainly we want to know 
what these terms mean, not only as interpreting 
the thought of the New Testament, but as ap- 
plied to the thought and needs of to-day. This the 
author does not always do. This would _be our 
only friendly criticism of a brilliant book. But 
brilliancy is not always light. We are sure that 
these lectures did good to the men that heard 
them and many of the pages will be stimulating 
and informing to those who read them.—H. P. 


South To-Day (The). By John Monroe Moore. 
Missionary Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, New York. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 251 pages. 60 cents. 

This study is a sympathetic, open-minded view 

of conditions in the South with suggestions for 

improvements. The aim is to awaken “a new 


' regard for the resources and potentialities of the 
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Southern states, a new appreciation of the efforts 
and achievements of the Southern people, and a 
new estimate on the part which the South in the 
future is to have in the affairs of the nation.” 
The author, a Southerner himself, appreciatively 
presents points of merit in the life of the South, 
yet does not hesitate to indicate any weaknesses 
which may be strengthened. The study is con- 
structive, and shows deep and untiring labor to 
presént the facts accurately, clearly and convinc- 
ingly. Whenever undesirable conditions are men- 
tioned, some constructive suggestion regarding 
the problem is given, for the subject is considered 
on all sides,—politically, industrially, education- 
ally, sociologically and religiously. The appen- 
dices are illuminating, giving, in brief, certain 
data on these phases which speak for themselves. 
The need for proper religious equipment and spir- 
itual awakening is emphasized. 
“Protestantism is going forward. . .. . The 
churches are progressive and aggressive. But the 
demands are increasing, the expectations are 
growing, and not to improve on the past is to 
fail to do as well.” This is the spirit and chal- 
lenge. There must be leaders to develop intelli- 
gently the latent forces. There must be action. 
“The Church must extend its organization into 
the forces of society and command the entire 
social order for Christ and the Kingdom of God.” 
The South has done, and is doing, much for 
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herself. Development is marked every year. The 
agencies at work for her redemption have accom- 
plished great things, yet there is much more to 
be done. The significance of what work in this 
field of service will mean is not fully realized, 
but should be carefully considered in mission 
study and educational groups. For reference and 
clear presentation for intelligent study, this book 
is desirable.-—D. 


Story of Young Benjamin Franklin (The). By 
Wayne Whipple. Henry Altemus Co., Phila- 
delphia. Illustrated. Cloth, 254 pages. 75 
cents. 


Boys and girls will read and reread this book. 
The events of young Franklin’s life from his 
earliest experiences, before the time he ran away 
from Boston, to the end of his eighty-four years 
are instructive, entertaining and accurate. Those 
who have not fully appreciated the life and work 
of “B. Franklin, Printer” will surely have a new 
view of this great man after reading this inter- 
esting book, which is heartily recommended to all 
young people. ; 

Many quotations from Franklin’s ‘‘Autobiogra- 
phy” show the keenness, depth and sagacity of 
this great philosopher, statesman and patriot. 
Love of truth, love of country and love for hu- 
manity strongly predominate. As the author 
understandingly interprets Franklin’s character, 
he points out, “With him religion was tenderly 
interwoven with patriotism, and patriotism with 
him was religion of country.” 

Franklin’s was truly a great life, and the honor 
he received while he lived was earned by hard 
labor and self-sacrifice. Whatever glory he had 
did not change his modesty and humbleness of 
spirit. To the end of his days, Franklin served 
his country with foresight, unselfishness, loyalty 
and noble devotion.—D. 


Tales of the Labrador. By Wilfred Thomason 
Grenfell, M. D., C. M. G. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. Frontispiece. Cloth. 240 pages, 
$1.25 net. 


Not only has Doctor Grenfell proved himself a 
great missionary—as all Labrador bears witness, 
and a great religious teacher—as his lectures at 
Harvard and elsewhere give proof, but such vol- 
umes as this before us are an evidence of a 
literary gift of high order. Not only are these 
tales of great interest for the incidents they re- 
late, but for the clever and kindly way in which 
they are told. There is a tinge of pathos in 
them all, as one would expect in tales from lonely 
Labrador, but there is a touch of humor in them 
all as well and a knowledge of human nature. 
Any one of these chapters is more than worth the 
price of the whole book. Patrick Bryan’s Journey 
to the Shrine of Sainte Anne de Beaupré is a 
story, which once read can never be forgotten. 
But.it is not possible to comment on these various 
tales singly or as a whole: we can give advice, 
though, and that is to buy the book as soon as 
possible.—H. P. 
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Through South America’s Southland. 
Zahm. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
trated. Cloth. 525 pages. $3.50 net. 


Doctor Zahm has provided in this commodious 
and attractive volume a very interesting and 
kindly flavored account of his visit to South 
America with Mr. Roosevelt in 1913 and 1914. The 
book completes a trilogy of volumes on Doctor 
Zahm’s retracing the routes of the conquista- 
dores. The first dealt with the Orinoco and Mag- 
dalena valleys in the North, the second with the 
great central region of the Amazon, and this 
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last with the great plains and valleys of the 
South. The style is affluent and adorned. A gen- 
erous attitude of mind fills the book with good 
will and appreciative cordiality. Doctor Zahm 
naturally sees only the Roman Catholic elements 
of religion in South America and sees them only 
uncritically and optimistically. The book is not 
to be taken as a scientific and accurate study of 
social and intellectual conditions. But it is a de- 
lightfully entertaining and happy account of an 
interesting journey, where if there were hard- 
ships there appear to have been extraordinary 
preparations and equipment for their easier en- 
durance. The remarks of Mr. Roosevelt quoted 
here and there, if gathered by themselves make a 
rather odd assortment, but the pictures which 
Doctor Zahm draws of him are very pleasant and 
characteristic. If one wouid like to spend some 
cheery, hopeful hours in good company, having 
interesting places and peoples well described with 
a nice and rather old-school classical graciousness, 
Doctor Zahm’s book affords the opportunity.— 
Tite Jone SF 


William Newton Clarke: A Biography. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Illustrated, Cloth. 
262 pages. $2 net. 


Some of us acknowledge William Newton Clarke 
as in very truth our father in God. How many 
men all over the country are now happy and use- 
ful in the ministry of Christ, who were saved for 
ministry because they were saved for faith 
through the written words of this quiet man, most 
of whose life was spent in small and compara- 
tively obscure places. 

This biography is by his wife with additional 
sketches by former students and fellow professors 
and devoted friends. These pages reveal Doctor 
Clarke as the man of gentle and Christlike spirit, 
but the man also of lionlike courage. The com- 
bination of the lamb and lion is here and these 
two qualities blend without any lack of harmony. 
We love him because he spoke plainly, and he 
spoke plainly because he loved the truth more 
than he feared his fellows. He was the prophet 
of the twentieth century. As his loving friend, 
the late Dr. Edward Judson, writes of him: 
“You never could mistake Doctor Clarke’s posi- 
tion. . . . . He had a way of bringing into 
clear perspective his divergence from the current 
view, however offensive it might be to that ele- 
ment in human nature that not only never has a 
new idea but hates one when it sees it. The 
true orthodoxy consists not in trying to hold with 
limp and trembling hand a whole vast system of 
tenuously articulated dogmas, but in realizing for 
oneself in a deep and personal way the few 
essential truths that lie at the very center of 
Christianity, leaving the rest to come along in 
time as corollary. Faith is not cast; it grows” 
(page 160). 

These vital principles of Christianity came to 
Doctor Clarke gradually. He was a slow worker. 
But when at last he spoke he said the things 
which a multitude of men had come to believe but 
which they had not been able to articulate. In- 
evitably he disturbed the faith of some, but he 
made vital the faith of a multitude. Above all 
others whom we know he translated the faith of 
Christ into terms that appealed to the men of 
to-day. He thus describes his own experience: 
“The experience was defective enough through 
fault and weakness of my own, but it was a 
genuine experience of growth into a more abun- 
dant life. And if I were to give it a name, I 
should call it a passing over from traditionalism to 
reality” (p. 52). It was this insistence on reality 
and vitality that made Doctor Clarke and his 
teaching dear to students everywhere. His class- 


room was far larger than the room at Colgate 
College in Hamilton, N. Y., where the great work 
of his last years was done. Of course Doctor 
Clarke was persecuted, though this book tells 
little about it. As one of his students writes: 
“His serenity was never dimmed. . . . . We 
know, of course, of the storm of criticism through 
which he was passing. It was hard for us to real- 
ize that our beloved teacher, with his benignant 
face, his quiet manner, and with the heart of 
a little child, should be the cause of such violent 
controversy. We never heard him make a single 
reference in the classroom to the trial through 
which he was passing. Amid all the reconstruc- 
tion taking place in the thought of the men of 
the class, the note of faith was dominant. Our 
religion was even greater than we thought. The 
message we had to deliver was more glorious than 
we had believed” (p. 224). 

Doctor Clarke’s “Outlines of Theology” is the 
only work on theology that a layman would read 
in preference to a novel. But there is no fiction 
in it; its every line appeals to all that is deepest 
and best in our human nature, because it reveals 
through Christ the deepest and best in the heart 
of God. Doctor Clarke’s letters were as remark- 
able as his theology. Personally we never met 
him, but we have a number of letters treasured 
among our greatest possessions, in which, with 
the greatest care and detail, he answered the per- 
plexities which years ago we confided to him. 
It was wonderful that a man with so much on 
his shoulders always had time to reach out a help- 
ing hand to a faltering brother. We commend 
not only this book, but all the books that Doctor 
Clarke ever wrote, to those who are asking for 
the Way and the Truth and the Life.—H. P. 


Whole Armour of God (The). By John Henry 
Jowett, M. A., D. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 265 pages. $1.25 net. 


A volume of sermons by Doctor Jowett is always 
a spiritual and literary event, and these last ser- 
mons of his are by far the strongest and finest 
of any which he has given the English-speaking 
world. Doctor Jowett has been moved through 
all his depths by the great travail through which 
England is now passing, and he has put the spirit 
of all noble fighting against all meanness and un- 
righteousness in these sermons; he has shown us 
why we must all take our part as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ; and how we need to be armed 
and defended if we are te fight with any kind of 
power at all. 

There is something of the spirit of John Bun- 
yan in all these sermons and yet there are quali- 
ties which Bunyan could not manage, either for 
himself or for us. The fine mysticism of which 
Doctor Jowett has been the clear strong voice, 
is here balanced and made very concrete through 
his sense of the ‘sorrows, battles and burdens of 
humanity. 

Jowett’s style has never been more simple, lu- 
minous and absolutely suited to his message. His 
gift of rare and telling illustration stands out 
from every page. Some breath of poetry always 
suits his homeliest speech, and above and about it 
all there are amplitudes of insight, heights and 
depths of spiritual experience. The eleventh ser- 
mon on the “Invisible Commander,” is in its 
masterful use of the strange text, its stirring 
movement, command of illustration and amplitude 
of horizon, one of the great sermons of this gen- 
eration. The prayers by which the sermons are 
prefaced are a worthy contribution to the litera- 
ture of devotion. To have preached such sermons 
as these is a distinction which few preachers in 
any time have been permitted to enjoy.—G. G. A. 
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FEBRUARY, 1917. 


Thursday, 1st. Jesus . . went about 


doing good. Acts x. 38. 

The only truly great life is a ministering 
life. The shortest biography of Jesus that 
was ever written was this: He “went about 
doing good.” . . The world’s standard 
of greatness moves among pomp and cir- 
cumstance and exercise of material power, 
but Christ’s greatness and His followers’ 
are measured by their ministry to human 
needs. The heart of the world is 
sore hurt, and the lives about us are 
afflicted with deep needs; and it is only as 
we lay ourselves out to meet these needs 
and soothe these pains, that we live a life 
at all worthy of the name Christian..... 
It is only as we tell men about God and 
convince them of what God can do for men 


that we render the highest earthly service 
to a fellow man.—Joseph A. Vance. 


Friday, 2nd. Ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of God, 
ye might receive the promise. For yet a 
little while, and he that shall come will 
come, and will not tarry. Heb. x. 36, 37. 


If I had but a single day to live, 
I wonder what I could do, 
That would sweetest peace and comfort 
give 
To my soul when passing through 
The valley which hides the “here” from 
the “there’— 
The boundary of that land so fair. 


I think I’d do what I’ve done to-day: 
Leave everything to God’s care; 

My every burden on Him I’d lay, 
And leave it forever there; 
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And I’d do as He bids me—work or wait, 
On my journey toward the pearly gate. 


While working for Him or waiting, per- 
chance 
A vision of Christ I might see; 
His face, 1am sure, would my soul entrance, 
As He reached out to shelter me— 
When suddenly I might find myself there, 
“At home” with the King, in His palace 
fair. 
; —Jennie Elizabeth Gates. 


Saturday, 3rd. The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
... . Jf we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit. Gal. v. 22, 23, 25. 


If you want your neighbor to know what 
the Christ spirit will do for him, let him 
see what it has done for you.—Selected. 


Sunday, 4th. He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 
Prov. *v1. 32. 


Impatience is weakness. To give way to 
anger, to unkind speech or to an envious 
feeling is a sign that we have been worsted. 
When the Israelites “murmured” in the 
wilderness they were weaklings. The im- 
patient man must not indulge in self-pity, 
excusing his impatience on the ground of ill 
health or trying circumstances. He must 
recognize the fact that he is indeed called 
upon to win his soul; that the winning of 
his soul is his first obligation; that God 
stands ready to help him in every hour of 
test, and that he need not fail unless he 
himself surrenders. The men who thus win 
their souls are the most like Christ of all 
seen upon our earth. They are those who 
possess the greatest serenity in their own 
hearts and who exert the most influence 
for good upon the people who best know 
them.—J. G. K. McClure. 


*Monday, 5th. Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any like- 
ness of any thing that 1s in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is 
im the water under the earth. Ex. xx. 4. 

I would a great deal sooner have five 
minutes’ communion with Christ than spend 
years before pictures and images of Him. 
Whatever comes between my soul and my 
Maker is not a help to me, but a hindrance. 
God has given sufficient means of grace by 
which we can approach Him. Let us use 


*Mr. D. L. Moody born, 1837. 


.of power. . 
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these, and not seek for other things that He 
has distinctly forbidden—D. L. Moody. 


Tuesday, 6th. Bless the Lorpv, O my 
soul: and all that is within me, bless Ms 
holy name. Bless the Lorv, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits. Ps. cm. I, 2. 


Much of our impotency is due to a heart 
but feebly grateful. Gratitude is a form 
. Christians are to work 
for God because of what God has done for 
the world in Christ.—Charles E. Jefferson. 


Wednesday, 7th. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Whorhix wa, 2 (Uk WA) 


The sense of the spiritual lack is the 
primary condition of spiritual glory. A 
hungry wistfulness for what is before us 
is the promise and guarantee of its attain- 
ment. To see something better than we 
have got, some grace finer than any of our 
graces, some virtue nobler than any of our 
virtues, some temper more tender and 
chivalrous than any of our tempers—to see 
these, and to long for them, and to beg and 
pray for them, this is a sign of true roy- 
alty. It is a mark that one belongs to the 
King’s household, and it is an unfailing 
assurance of a share and partnership in the 
kingdom of heaven.—Selected. 


Thursday, 8th. Be still, and know that 
I am God... The Lorp of hosts is 
with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge. 
IX Gaeiihy WO), TI, 


Prayer is not always speech. It may be 
but adoring silence. But how often 
“through the silence comes a Voice.” It 
may be but the reverent submission of a 
soul to the inspection of the great Special- 
ist, even as the penitent psalmist prayed, 
“Search me, try me!’—Charles 
Carroll Albertson. 


Friday, 9th. When ye pray. Matt. vi. 7. 

Prayer is more than posturing. It is the 
perception and the practice of God’s pres- 
ence; our deliberate response to that pres- 
ence amidst the battle of life. . . We 
may invent new methods of worship, our 
devotion influenced by changing needs and 
moods fits itself to new moulds, but, after 
all, we must travel the old road, the road 
of prayer, if we would reach life’s goal. 
And if we are to reach what the heart’s 
desire prompts us to seek, if ever we are to 
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rejoice with all humanity in the joy of re- - 
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demption, we must live in constant touch 


~with God in prayer—J. C. Mantripp. 


Saturday, roth. And thou shalt do that 
which is right and good in the sight of the 
ro that it may be well with thee. Deut. 
vi. 18. 


The habit of doing right is the essence 
of godliness.—T. L. Cuyler. 


Sunday, 11th. We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God. Rom. vii. 28. 


Whatever may befall, the issue can be 
nothing but good to them that love God. 
When our hearts are right with Him; when 
we know Him as the underlying, the all- 
pervading, and the crowning reality of our 
life; when He is so real to us that we know 
nothing can befall us or ours but by His 
appointment or permission; when we feel 
assured that every cup given us to drink 
has been wisely and mercifully mixed by 
His own good hand; when we see His pres- 
ence in the storm and the darkness as well 
as in the light and calm of life; then we 
can find occasions for joy where others see 
unmitigated grief, we can perceive chinks 
of bright blue in the dark sky, we can 
even “sing songs in the night.” “It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good,” we say; 
but to him who loves God every wind blows 
good. . . . . He has learned the secret of 
distilling the purest and sweetest essences 
from the most unlikely substances.— 
Thomas Yates. 


Monday, 12th. These things I have spo- 
ken unto you, that in me ye might have 
peace. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion: but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world. John xvi. 33. 

If you want to be cheerful jes’ set yer 
mind on it an’ do it. Can’t none of us help 
what traits we start out in life with, but 
we kin help what we end up with. When 
things first go to goin’ wrong with me, I 
says, “O Lord, whatever comes, keep me 
from gettin’ sour.” Since then I’ve made 
it a practice to put all my worries down in 
the bottom of my heart, then set on the lid 
and smile—Alice Hegan Rice. 


Tuesday, 13th. Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path. Ps. 
cxix. 105. 

Every word of God is full of a Divine life 
and power. Be assured that when thou 
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dost seek to use the Scriptures as Christ 
used them, they will do for thee what they 
did for Him. God has marked out the 
plan of thy life in His Word; each day 
thou wilt find some portion of it there. 
Nothing makes a man more strong and 
courageous than. the assurance that he is 
just living out the will of God—Andrew 
Murray. 


Wednesday, 14th. For this command- 
ment which I command thee this day, tt is 
not too hard for thee, neither is it far off. 
Detincsra Tt (RaVo)e 


There is no hardship ahead of us in life 
that may not be made easier by our doing 
the hard thing of to-day with unflinching 
faithfulness. And every hardship that lies 
ahead will be the harder to meet by any 
failure of ours in to-day’s test. This day’s 
testing and trial are sure to be severe. It 
probably seems unfairly so. It may be the 
hardest we have ever yet known. It is sure 
to seem dull and unattractive and utterly 
lacking in those elements of picturesque- 
ness or heroism or adventure that seem to 
mark the achievements of the world’s great 
victors. But that is what makes it hard to 
the point of being worth while. . . 
How we ought to rejoice that there is some- 
thing close at hand that is big enough to 
test us, but not big enough to break us!— 
Selected. 


Thursday, 15th. Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, and to day, and for ever. Heb. 
xin. 8. 

He takes every man just when and where 
He finds him, and He is for every man just 
what that man needs. He finds one man 
in sin and He cleanses him. He finds an- 
other in sorrow and comforts him. An- 
other He finds weary and heavy-laden and 
He gives him rest—He is a wonderful bur- 
den-bearer. His grace is as manifold as 
human need is diverse. Each man has his 
own peculiar needs, and Jesus Christ can 
supply them. Christ is a Saviour not only 
for the weak ones, . . . . but He is equally 
a Saviour for the strong... . . He is the 
Saviour for everyone—F. Norman Scott. 


Friday, 16th. Then said they unto him, 
What shall we do, that we might work 
the works of God? Jesus answered and 
said unto them, This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. 
John v1. 28, 29. 
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Vital belief finally expresses itself in con- 
secration. . . And a consecrated life 
is just an endless series of consecrations ; 
a consecration service being held at every 
moment, the life at every moment being 
adjusted to conformity with His will. A 
believing life is an adjusted life made up 
of consecrated moments. . . When a 
man surrenders his life to Christ it is the 
determination of his life’s destiny. But 
the momentous consecration must be re- 
peated every moment, and in everything the 
helm of the will must steer in loyal obedi- 
ence, adjusting every part of the journey 
to the desired haven—J. H. Jowett. 


Saturday, 17th. Behold, we have for- 
saken all, and followed thee; what shall we 
have therefore? Matt. xix. 27. 

What a man has to give up are the follies 
of his life, and for every one of them come 
imperishable pleasures from above—James 
R. Day. 


Sunday, 18th. God hath . .. . ap- 
pointed us . . . to obtain salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, 
that, whether we wake or sleep, we should 
live together with him. 1 Thess. v. 9, 10. 


I feel so blessedly near at times 
As to question which it may be,— 
My poor spirit to heaven that climbs, 
Or heaven that comes to me. 


Only a step and a veil between 
The dark and the light, so thin 
That we who are walking the outward 
scene 
In a moment may pass within. 


And then, I know, will my vision be free, 
And my eyes no more be dim, 
When He Who so often has come to me 
Shall call me away to Him. 
And wen I shall see how the heaven that 
ies 
So near should be yet unseen, 
For the light is too brilliant for earthly 
eyes 
Without a veil between! 
—W. R. Cochrane. 


Monday, 19th. The Lorp seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the out- 
ward appearance, but the Lorp looketh on 
the heart. 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 


Judging ourselves in the light of the 
world, we may easily find grounds for per- 
sonal satisfaction; but to judge ourselves 
in the light of the Lord, to measure our- 
selves by the Divine standard, is to put our 
pride to shame.—W. L. Watkinson. 
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Tuesday, 20th. Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path. Ps. 
CHIN. IO5. 

In parts of the Orient in the old days 
they used to wear a small lamp on the toe 
of the sandal. It threw light at least one 
step ahead. If a man stood still he might 
complain that the way was dark, and refuse 
to move. But if he took one step in the 
light, there was always light enough to take 
yet another, and the light advanced in 
proportion as he walked in what he already 
had. So is it with the Divine light of truth. 
We know by doing, we learn by obeying.— 
G. Sherwood Eddy. 


Wednesday, 21st. Jmmanuel,.... God 
with us. Matt. 1. 23 (R. V.). . 
We are God’s fellow-workers. 1 Cor. wu. 


@ (Ux, [Ay 

It means a great deal that the Divine 
works for us. It means a great deal more 
that He works with us. There is a sweet- 
ness in fellowship which is not found in 
allowing someone to give or do outside of 
our sharing with it. Sharing! That is the 
Divine thing. The thought that God shares 
my joys, griefs, ambitions, hopes, desires, 
aspirations, enthusiasms, is a thought so 
great that sometimes it seems almost as if 
it could not be true. And yet I am as- 
sured again and again that it is true and 
He is Immanuel, God with us. He under- 
stands us.—Charles M. Sheldon. 


Thursday, 22nd. Beloved, let us love one 
another: for love is of God; and every 
one that loveth is born of God, and know- 
eth God. 1 John iw. 7. 

Christianity is the art of loving. Love 
is the proof of our sonship under the 
Heavenly Father. For if we love God we 
shall do His will, and shall find pleasure 
and satisfaction in it. We shall reverence 
Him and we shall worship Him, for He is 
great and holy; but we shall not be afraid 
of Him, for “perfect love casteth out fear.” 
By the same impulse we shall prove our 
brotherliness. We shall be not simply so 
many separate units in an indiscriminate _ 
population, but shall-be brothers in the 
family of God, rich in love toward our 
fellows, and therefore rich in the regards, 
services, sympathies and forgivenesses that 
are the involuntary fruit of sincere frater- 
nity—C. H. Parkhurst. 
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Friday, 23rd. I go to prepare a place for 
- you. John xiv. 2. 


A place prepared, so that you will not 
get into anyone else’s corner, and no one 
else will get yours. There will be no con- 
fusion and unfairness. You will find He 
has been thinking all your life long about 
that plac€, and He has been studying you 
and adjusting it to your temperament and 
to your happiness. -You will find He has 
been storing up all your treasures there. 
You will find He has been laying up your 
fortune there; and when you get there, the 
tapestries around the rooms will have pic- 
tures of all your past, and all you thought 
was lost will come back home in the place 
prepared. No upholsterer or mechanic in 
the employ of the King will do the work, 
but His own hands are preparing your place 
and mine.—A. B. Simpson. 


Saturday, 24th. Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth: for I 
am God, and there is none else. Isa. «lv. 
Be. 


Heaven is the natural outcome of Divine 
grace in the heart while we are upon earth. 
No man will enter heaven there and then, 
into whose heart heaven has not entered 
here and now. Heaven, in its fullest and 
divinest bliss, is simply the fruition of 
heaven, in its germ, as experienced by all 
true believers when they have looked and 
lived by faith in Jesus Christ—R. S. Mac- 
Arthur. 


Sunday, 25th. And John answered and 
said, Master, we saw one casting out devils 
in thy name; and we forbad him, because 
he followeth not with us. Luke ix. 49. 

And when his disciples James and John 
saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou that 
we command fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them, even as Elias 
did? Luke ix. 54. 

As we contemplate afresh these two dan- 
gers of narrowness and vindictiveness, we 
naturally seek to discover the safeguard 
against them, as well as the cure for them 
if they should be expressed. This is found 
in the simple yet sufficient secret of fellow- 
ship with Christ. The closer we draw to 
_ Him, the more large-hearted and the more 
‘loving we shall become. In His light we 
shall see light, and in His love we shall 
feel and express love. We shall see things 
from His standpoint, and do only that 
which is in accord with His spirit. I re- 
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member once hearing Bishop Whipple, of 
Minnesota, so well known as “The Apostle 
of the Indians,” utter these beautiful 
words, “For thirty years I have tried to 
see the face of Christ in those with whom 
I differed.” When this spirit actuates us, 
we shall be preserved at once from a nar- 
row bigotry and an easy-going tolerance, 
from passionate vindictiveness and every- 
thing that would mar or injure our testi- 
mony for Him Who came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them—W. H. 
Griffith Thomas. 


Monday, 26th. J am like a broken vessel. 
. But I trusted in thee, O Lorn: I 
said, Thou art my God. Ps. xxxi. 12, 14. 

It is when we feel all broken up and 
wasted, and that we can only bring the bits 
to God, that He says, “Come,” and He will 
take us and mend us and make us whole 
again—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


Tuesday, 27th. And they glorified God 
in me. Gal. 1. 24. 


May every soul that touches mine, 

Be it the slightest contact, get therefrom 
some good, 

Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One ee yet unfelt, one bit of cour- 


For oe Eee sky, one gleam of faith 
To brave the thickening ills of life, 
One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the 
gathering mists, 
To make this life worth while, 
And Heaven a surer heritage. 
—Selected. 


Wednesday, 28th. J am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly. John x. Io. 


This is the life whose resources are 
limitless, whose energies are irresistible, 
whose peace is unbroken, because it is the 
life of God in the soul of man. Filled 
with this fullness you can meet the shadowy 
future with no fear in your hearts. You 
can be sure that whatever may be true of 
the income that can be counted and 
weighed, the revenues of the spirit will be 
ample and unfailing; that whether in your 
conflicts with flesh and blood you win or 
lose, your true selves, the men and women : 
you really are, will be conquerors and “more 
than conquerors,” and that, no matter how 
the strife may rage around you, your souls 
will dwell at peace—Washington Gladdén. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., D. D. 


JESUS AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 
(February 11, John iv. 1-29.) 


Feb. 5. John iv. 1-14. 

Feb. 6. John iv. 19-26. 
Feb. 7. John iv. 27-38. 
Feb. 8. John iv. 39-42. 
Feb. 9. Acts viii. 4-13. 
Feb. 10. Acts x. 34-43. 

Feb. 11. Rom. x. 11-21. 


It was in December that our Lord left 
the scene of His ministry in Judza, which 
had occupied Him for some eight months. 
The Pharisee party was becoming incensed 
against Him. The secular arm had al- 
ready cast John the Baptist into prison, 
and might attempt His own arrest. But 
as His hour had not yet come, He would 
not risk an open rupture with the religious 
leaders of His time, until He had been 
able to train His disciples, reveal the pity- 
ing love of God in the alleviation of misery 
and distress, and leave a body of teaching 
that should be an imperishable legacy to 
the future. He resolved therefore to leave 
Judea, where He was under the immedi- 
ate scrutiny of Jerusalem, and go to the 
more remote Galilee, where the people 
were more liberal, on account of the large 
admixture of the Gentile population. 

There were two ways of reaching His 
destination. The one across the Jordan 
and along its eastern bank; the other due 
north through Samaria. The more rigor- 
ous Jews always used the former and 
longer route, because they feared pollution 
from traveling through Samaria. They 
had no dealings with the Samaritans (ver. 
9). When the ten tribes were carried into 
captivity, the land was repeopled by 
heathen colonists, fugitives from the 
authorities of Judza, and stragglers home 
of the deported tribes. On the restoration, 
this mixed race sought recognition from 
Nehemiah and Ezra, which was sternly 
refused, and from that time the fiercest 
animosity divided the two peoples. Our 
Lord was infinitely removed from such 
unworthy prejudices and strife. On more 
than one occasion He showed peculiar 
indliness to Samaritans. He, therefore, 
did not hesitate to take the direct route. 


Perhaps the “must needs” of the Evangel- 
ist intimates that our Lord realized that 
a special errand awaited Him, demanding 
that He should take the road on that very 
day. From all eternity this meeting be- 
tween this woman and Himself had been 
arranged, and He must be there to keep 
the appointment. 

Tue Circumstances. After some hours 
of walking, their path would lead the 
Master and His disciples to the top of a 
steep hill, from the brow of which they 
could survey a large and fertile plain 
stretching northward before them, enclosed 
by gently sloping hills. Villages and 
homesteads would peep up amid the rich 
vegetation and extended cornfields; and 
vineyards climbed up the limestone slopes. 
Halfway along this plain on the left, they 
would descry the steep, bare forms of 
Ebal and Gerizim, one 1250, the other 1100 
feet in height. Between them a small val- 
ley opened to the west. Descending the 
hill they would follow the path through the 
plain towards the mouth of this valley. 
The weather was bright and warm, the 
copses full of song-birds, the brooks mur- 
mured through the fields, thousands of 
flowers enameled the pastures. The peas- 
ants were busily plying their toils. When 
they reached the mouth of the valley, the 
travelers caught sight of the ancient town 
of Shechem, of which Sychar was a suburb, 
situated about two miles further up. Our 
Lord, however, did not go so far, being too 
tired with the heat and distance, so His 
disciples persuaded Him to rest on the em- 
brasure of the well, which had been dug 
by Jacob himself, and remains to this day. 

Whilst sitting there, in communion with 
His Father, the scenes of nature and the 
historic past, His reverie was broken by 
the approach of a woman, a water-jar on 
her head, and a long cord in her hand, 
the well being 150 feet in depth. Few 
sought the well at the scorching hour of 
noon. Evening was the time for drawing 
water, but probably, as she was not in good 
repute, she sought a time when the well- 
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head would not be surrounded by the women 
from the city, many of whom viewed her 
with jealousy and dislike. She was startled 
when the wholly unexpected request was 
made by Jesus, that she should give Him 
to drink. 

Tue REVELATION or Our Lorn’s Nature. 
(1) His human nature was not, as one of 
the early sceptics taught, an appearance but 
a reality. We all know what weariness is, 
of limb or brain or heart. He was thirsty 
and longed for a draught of cool water 
from those depths. As we dwell on those 
simple details, and recall others of the same 
nature, as when He slept in the boat, and 
hungered in the keen morning air, and wept 
for His friend, we know that though very 
God of very God, He was made like unto 
us, though without sin. (2) In speech, 
dress and feature He was distinctly of the 
Hebrew race; though there must have been 
a glory in His bearing, which made the 
spectator feel that in Him was neither Jew 
nor Greek exclusively, but man. (3) Note 
the refraining of His power. Though from 
eternity He was with God, He made Him- 
self of no reputation and emptied Himself. 
He was greater than the old patriarch that 
dug the well. Had He desired, He could 
have brought water as Moses did from the 
thirsty rock, but He would not use His 
power to help Himself. If He had once 
begun to help Himself, the virtue of His 
wonder-working grace would have left 
Him. He would never have been able to 
open the wells of living water, if He had 
not, here and on the Cross, said, “I thirst.” 
The Rest-Giver and yet tired! A King 
and yet a suppliant! The Saviour of the 
world, but undiscovered, save by a woman’s 
hesitating suggestion. 

Ture WomMAN or SycHar. Trained in all 
the prejudices of her people, she would 
hardly give water to a Jew, and she thought 
that Gerizim, within whose shadow they 
were speaking, was to be preferred above 
Jerusalem, whatever Jews might say to the 
contrary. But allied with her strong pre- 
judices, there must have been in her nature 
a strong sensual vein. The finer sensibili- 
ties of her nature must have been crushed. 
To accost her with the command, Follow 
me, which had been imperative to the sons 
of Zebedee, would have been absolutely in 
vain. That Christ should have announced 
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Himself as the Messiah would have aroused 
her incredulous contempt and fierce antag- 
onism. Our Lord knew that she could only 
be won in another manner, by the awaken- 
ing of her heart. 

Turning from the objects with which she 
was so familiar, He aroused her curiosity 
by telling of water that He, thirsty though 
He was, could give and which would allay 
thirst forever. This thoroughly arrested 
her, so weary was she of the daily journey 
to that spot. She spoke of “the pit,’ and 
He of the Spring in the pit; i.c., she in- 
sisted on regarding His words as only from 
the literal standpoint, till our Lord suddenly 
compelled her to bethink herself of her 
craving for human love, which had been 
the secret cause of her downfall. It 
had remained unslaked, because she en- 
deavored to satisfy it from the brackish 
pools of human passion instead of in the 
fear and love of God. She saw in a flash 
the comparison which our Lord intended 
between her daily trudge to that well-head, 
and the weary soul-thirst which had sought 
illicit satisfaction, but remained unslaked. 
It was the same thing, though on the higher 
plane of the psychical and spiritual. 

When our Lord showed that He was well 
aware of all her past, she shrank from His 
revealing glance, and endeavored to divert 
the prophetic insight of those searching 
eyes from their scrutiny of her life to a 
theological inquiry and speculation. Was 
Jerusalem or Gerizim the true temple of 
God? Neither! replied our Lord, but the 
human spirit. There was something in the 
stranger's manner and speech that pene- 
trated her soul with a sudden premonition 
that the Christ would speak and act like 
this: and instantly the Lord satisfied her 
instinctive consciousness of the Presence 
of the Messiah, with the words: “I that 
speak unto thee am he.”’. Then she forgot 
her waterpot and became an evangelist. To 
leave her precious waterpot would have 
been impossible under any other influence 
than this. But she either forgot it or in- 
tended to return. Here was one on whom 
Christ bestowed labor, who leapt into the 
full recognition of His glory, and became 
His fellow helper in bringing a city to His 
feet. In the morning He sowed the seed, 
and gathered in the harvest before night. 


GoLpEN TEXT: I Tim. 1. 15. 
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JESUS HEALS A NOBLEMAN’S SON. 
(February 18, John iv. 43-54.) 


Feb. 12. John iv. 43-54. 
Feb. 13. Mark i. 29-39. 
Feb. 14. Mark ii. 1-12. 
Feb. 15. Matt. xv. 21-28. 
Feb. 16. Acts xix. 8-20. 
Feb. 17. Matt. xxv. 31-40. 
Feb. 18. 1 John i. 1-10. 


Nine months had elapsed since the turn- 
ing of the water into wine, and during 
that time our Lord had been in Jerusalem, 
as we learn from the second and third 
chapters of this Gospel. It would seem as 
though He were becoming too popular in 
the metropolis, that too much honor was 
being paid to Him as the great Teacher 
and Miracle-Worker. He therefore went 
north, because, as He said, “A prophet is 
not without honour save in his own coun- 
try.” Two days before this incident, also, 
Jesus had seen the fields white unto har- 
vest, and had led the woman at Sychar’s 
well to become a dweller by the celestial 
well, opening within her soul the spring of 
eternal life. He had spent some happy 
hours in Sychar with the Samaritans flock- 
ing around Him, and dwelling upon His 
every word. His soul had thus been fed 
with meat of which the world knew noth- 
ing. It was after this that He came again 
to the village which He had left, amid the 
love and thanks of the group He had made 
happy, and probably sojourned in Nathan- 
ael’s home. 

We can understand how the fame of 
Jesus spread like the aroma of a hidden 
flower, and how it was wafted down from 
Cana to Capernaum. It was noised abroad 
that the great and famous Teacher was 
once more in Galilee. The tidings reached 
this nobleman, obviously a great official in 
the house of Herod Antipas, whose little 
son was smitten with what threatened to 
be a fatal fever and lay dying. Not en- 
trusting the embassy to another, the father, 
in the keenest anxiety, tore himself from 
the bedside and crossed the hills to find the 
Miracle-Worker, of Whom he had heard. 
He felt sure that if He came the child 
would live; but not aware that Jesus could 
do any good unless He came in person, he 
did not expect that if the child should die, 
He could call him back to life. About 
noon he reached the house where Jesus 
was staying, and besought Him to come and 
heal the boy. Our Lord seized the oppor- 
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tunity of leading the father forward in the 
life of faith, and found him an apt pupil. 

1. Our Lorv’s Deatincs witH THIS 
Man. It was very much more important 
that he should realize the highest possibili- 
ties of faith, than that there should be an 
immediate response to his request. When- 
ever the Master Workman has the oppor- 
tunity of shaping character as molten 
metal, He always takes advantage of it; 
and inasmuch as this man’s nature was 
passing through the crucible of sorrow, our 
Lord knew that the time had come to bring 
about a weight of glory compared with 
which his affliction would seem light, and 
for a moment. Jesus said sorrowfully to 
him: “You have faith in Me, but like all 
the rest of these Galileans, you will only 
believe when your senses give you assur- 
ance. You need to see, to feel, to have the 
evidence of physical sense, before you will 
really believe. But there is something 
better than that—the faith that does not 
ask to see or touch or have any corrobora- 
tion through the senses. Blessed are they 
who have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

There are many people to-day in just 
that position. We can swim bravely when 
we are in our depth; we are magnificent 
soldiers when we are safe within the castle 
walls; we are able to believe with a great 
faith when all around us is propitious, 
bright and prosperous. We can sing “Be- 
gone unbelief, my Saviour is near,” when 
we form part of an inspiring audience. But 
faith like that is only faith in the germ; 
and the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession desires to give us a faith that, 
without emotion, without conscious joy, 
even without assurance, believes the word 
that He speaks. You are willing to be- 
lieve your feeling, to accept the evidence 
of your senses, to be convinced by the 
assurance of the crowd, but you must 
learn to go your way, accepting and 
believing the explicit and unchallenge- 
able word of Christ. “Go thy way; 
thy son liveth,” said the Lord. “And the 
man believed the word that Jesus had 
spoken.” Notice how carefully John, in 
telling this story, distinguishes between the 
nobleman, the courtier who came from the 
court of Herod Antipas, and the man who 
went his way. He does not say that the 
nobleman went his way, but that “the man 
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believed and he went his way.” 
When faith comes, all those distinctions 
upon which the world lays so much stress 
are inconsiderable, and the one thing that 
counts is the manhood that trusts. 

2. Tue NoBLEMAN’s RESPONSE TO THE 
Worp or Curist. Of course he came ex- 
pecting that the Lord would go down with 
him. He had pictured all the way up, the 
descent in company with Christ. He was 
quite anticipating to have the association 
and companionship of the Lord back to his 
house. He never thought that Christ, prob- 
ably sitting in Nathanael’s garden, could 
speak the word which would operate 
twenty miles away. Even if He had actu- 
ally spoken the ‘word of healing, and had 
said, “Boy, live!” faith might have come 
more easily. But He gave no sign; His 
voice was not raised; He made no gesture; 
there was nothing to indicate that the om- 
nific word had gone forth from the will and 
heart of the Man of Nazareth. And yet 
there was something about His speech that 
carried conviction as He said, simply and 
quietly, “Go home, your son is living.” 
There was nothing more—he went! The 
Evangelist does not say that he thanked 
Christ, or that he asked for some further 
assurance, or that he even said good-bye! 
He went at the bidding that seemed final. 

The nobleman’s house was _ between 
twenty and twenty-five miles away, and we 
learn from the narrative that his servants 
met him the next day. Now between two 
o’clock and nightfall, he would have had 
time enough to get home, if he desired to 
do so; but not improbably he was ex- 
hausted by his journey and anxiety. We 
presume that there was an inn by the way, 
and he said to himself: “My boy lives, all 
is well. I will spend the night here; there 
is no need for me to hurry back.” He 
therefore deferred his return, and laid 
down to sleep, resting his head upon the 
pillow of faith. Early on the following 
morning, he awoke calm and happy, and 
proceeded on his journey. Presently he 
descried his servants coming to meet him 
with beaming faces, saying, “Thy son 
liveth!” The father had the conviction that 
the child’s life was given back, but he evi- 
dently supposed that the work of recovery 
would be gradual. He asked them when he 
began to amend. “Began to amend, master ie 


said they, “why, the fever has left him!” 
Everyone knows how weakening a fever is. 
But the boy lived! Talk about amending, 
he had shaken off every trace of his de- 
bility. The miracle that Jesus wrought was 
perfect in its effects. / 

The outcome was that the man believed 
with a whole-hearted faith, and all his 
house. Ah, if we would only get right with 
God, our households would become so also! 
It is often because we are not as we should 
be, that our nearest and dearest do not be- 
lieve. His wife evidently believed and be- 
came an earnest disciple. It is supposed 
that she was the woman known as the wife 
of Chuza, Herod’s steward, who ministered 
to Christ. This nobleman was not improb- 
ably Chuza, and his wife, when she saw her 
son reviving at that very moment, as she 
discovered afterwards, when Jesus said to 
her husband, “Thy son liveth,” was so 
powerfully impressed that she too gave her- 
self to Christ, with a woman’s tenacity of 
purpose. 

Faith comes by three things: (1) A 
pure and clean life, i.e., a conscience void 
of offense, for you cannot attain to faith 
if you are cherishing evil in your heart. 
(2) The looking away from sin and diffi- 
culty to the promise of God. Abraham 
staggered not, because he looked not at his 
own body, now dead, but at the promises of 
God. (3) The determination to ignore 
emotion. “Go thy way.’ If he had 
waited until he felt his son live, he would 
have stood there all night. But he be- 
lieved the word that Jesus said unto him, 
and he went his way. 


GoLtpEN Text: Matt. viii. 13. 


JESUS AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA, 
(February 25, John vy. 1-15.) 


Feb. 19. John v. 1-9. 

Feb. 20. John v. 10-18 
Feb. 21. John v. 19-29 
Feb, 22. John v. 30-47 


Luke v. 17-26. 


It is hardly necessary to explain the 
minute regulations which the Pharisees had 
built around the Sabbath. They had made 
it a burden to the whole nation rather than 
a delight. It was forbidden to kindle or ex- 
tinguish a fire, to light a lamp, to cook 
food or wash a vessel. Lengthy rules were 
prescribed as to the kind of knots that 
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might legally be tied on the Sabbath, and 
only a knot that could be untied with one 
hand might be undone. A woman might 
not look into a mirror on the Sabbath, and 
to wear false teeth was forbidden, as it 
would involve carrying a burden. Our 
Lord refused to be bound by these petti- 
fogging rules. He said that God had made 
the Sabbath for man’s uplift, comfort and 
rest, and that these minute hairsplittings 
were absolutely foreign to the Divine in- 
tention. 

It is noticeable in Mark’s Gospel, that in 
the first chapter, where the Evangelist de- 
scribes the miracle of casting out a demon 
on the Sabbath day, there was no kind of 
demur on the part of the spectators. They 
took the act of Jesus in this particular case 
to be wholly natural and befitting to the 
place and day. Probably our Lord wrought 
many miracles of the same description on 
Sabbath days during His early expeditions 
in all parts of the country. But in the 
second and third chapters there is a marked 
alteration. He continues to heal and save 
on the Sabbath, but is exposed to the strong 
criticism and censure of the Pharisees, 
who now appear on the scene and dog His 
steps. Many of these had come from Jeru- 
salem (Luke v. 17). Evidently something 
had occurred to arouse the suspicion and 
hatred of the great schools of Rabbinical 
and Pharisaic casuistry, which had their 
headquarters at Jerusalem. What was this? 
It is almost certain that the incident we 
are studying to-day was accountable for it. 
A man had been seen carrying his pallet 
or rug, on which he had lain a helpless 
sufferer for thirty-eight years. On being 
challenged for daring such a violation of 
the Sabbath regulation, he confessed that 
Jesus, Who had made him whole, had bid- 
den him do so. “Therefore did the Jews 
persecute Jesus, and sought to slay him, 
because he had done these things on the 
sabbath day” (ver. 16, 18). 

Tue Feast. This is known as the un- 
named Feast, and much ingenuity has been 
expended in the effort to discover if it was 
the Feast of the Passover. There are many 
reasons, however, for believing that it was 
one of the minor festivals, and that our 
Lord attended it alone. There is no mention 
of the presence of disciples or apostlés. 
Their definite calling and appointment be- 
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long to a later stage of our Lord’s min- 
istry. At the present moment He was mov- 
ing to and fro in the land, performing 
miracles of healing and proclaiming the 
near advent of the Messianic Kingdom, but 
as yet the hatred of the Pharisee party had 
not been kindled; He was, so far as they 
knew, obedient to their prescribed religious 
observances; and there was no sign that 
He intended to form a school of His own, 
which would ultimately be known as the 
Church. It was at this Feast that He set 
forth His special relationship to the Father, 
and set Himself against the religious 
leaders of the time, and inaugurated a 
movement, which demanded the calling of 
apostles, and led ultimately to Golgotha 
and Calvary. This Feast was the crisis of 
His career so far. It was probably in 
the shorter days of the autumn, when 
the country laughed and sang in its 
luxuriant beauty and fruitfulness, that 
Jesus, alone and unattended, went up 
to Jerusalem, to this Feast. He came 
there, clearly at the Father’s bidding, 
because He did nothing of Himself, t.e., He 
originated nothing. But what He saw the 
Father doing in the Unseen and Eternal, 
these things He did in like manner (ver. 
19). The Spirit of God had driven Him 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil; and now that same Spirit led Him 
into the first great conflict of His career. 
Let us wait on Him for similar direction. 
“As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” All things in 
life must be made on the Divine pattern. 
The one necessity is that we be engaged 
about the Father’s business (Rom viii. 14; 
Heb. viii. 5; Luke ii. 49; see also Num. 
Boole) 

Tue Poor. The excavators working 
under the direction of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund claim to have located the 
Pool of Bethesda. All we need to know is 
that it was a pool of water enclosed with 
five porches, near the sheep gate, through 
which the flocks of sheep, brought from 
the rich pasture lands of Bashan or the 
mountain herbage of Judza, entered the 
city for the Temple purposes. Clearly it 
was an intermittent hot spring. There are 
several in the neighborhood still, notably 
that known as the Fountain of the Virgin. 
The water comes with a rush from an un- 
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known source, and is believed to contain 
mineral properties, eminently suitable for 
the cure of rheumatism and similar dis- 
orders. The popular and unscientific be- 
lief was that an angel came down from 
time to time and caused this sudden flow of 
healing water. This idea is recorded but 
not endorsed by the notice in ver. 4 in the 
Revised Version. But this is almost cer- 
tainly an interpolation of a later scribe. 
Simple people are always anxious to in- 
troduce the miraculous into the unusual, 
whether of destruction or healing. Perhaps 
they are not so far wrong, because even if 
you explain the properties of such a pool 
to what is called a natural cause, you are 
only pushing back the Divine by another 
stage. It is always at God that you arrive 
at the final conclusion of your quest. 

A great multitude of sick, blind, halt and 
withered folk were sheltering under the 
porches from the scorching heat, on that 
Sabbath day, when Jesus entered. He went 
there, not from curiosity surely, nor as a 
casual spectator, but because He was weary 
with the heartless religiousness that posed 
as religion, and that was utterly helpless in 
the presence of such a throng of misery as 
festered at that spot. He had been in the 
Temple, but it was not His Father’s House. 
The love and power of God was wanting. 
The Pharisees, scribes, and priests who 
thronged those courts were blind leaders 
of the blind. As one longs to escape from 
the heated salon, with its glitter and un- 
reality, into the clear, pure evening air, so 
our Lord was glad to pass from the fever- 
ish atmosphere of the religion of His time 
to that suffering, ignorant multitude. It 
was there that He found His true sphere 
and the opportunity of manifesting the 
Father’s love. There God was willing to 
work miracles of mercy, if only He had 
such a channel of healing as the Son would 
afford: Where would Jesus be found to- 
day? Not necessarily in mansions of 
wealth, halls of learning, or our churches 
and temples, but where sorrow cries for 
sympathy and pain moans for relief. It is 
among such that the Church must find her 
place and mission. 

Tue Impotent Man. This man was 
probably the most helpless and hopeless of 
any. For thirty-eight years he had lain 
there, living on doles of food, waiting for 
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his chance. Each time the water arose in 
the basin, he made an effort ‘to drag or 
wriggle his poor paralytic body to the edge. 
But invariably he had been met by the same 
result. Others less helpless than himself, or 
assisted by good friends, outstripped him 
in the race for health. Many who had 
come long after him had gone off healed. 
He had no friend to help him, no hands of 
his own to use or of his neighbor to bor- 
row. He was the type of Israel at that 
time. The pool of healing and help, rep- 
resented by the Temple, failed to give the 
comfort and hope that the people needed. 
Four hundred years had passed since the 
last of the prophets—Malachi—had stirred 
the stagnant religious life of his people. 
But now the Son of God had come having 
life in Himself, and having authority to 
dispense it to the souls of men; and in- 
stantly a change passed over the scene. Un- 
hindered by the restrictions and prohibi- 
tions of the Rabbis, it gushed forth to help 
this man and all others, with forgiveness, 
deliverance, healing, love and hope. 


GoLpEN TExT: John vw. 15. 


JESUS FEEDS THE FIVE THOUSAND. 
(March 4, John vi. 1-21.) 


Feb. 26. John vi. 1-14. 
Feb. 27. John vi. 15-21. 
Feb. 28. Mark vi. 30-44. 
Marie 12 Matt. xvi 32-59. 
Mar. 2. 1 Kings xvii. 8-18. 
Mar. oom Es exxxivend- 10? 
Mar. 4. Ps. xxxiv. 11-22. 


It is well known that St. John made a 
special selection of the miracles of Christ. 
He speaks of them as signs, and selects 
with careful discrimination those which 
were the texts of the discourses afterwards 
founded upon them, and which were also 
revelations of the eternal method of Christ 


in dealing with the perplexities and sins 


of mankind. It is for this reason that the 
Evangelist, with such careful heed, tells us 
the story of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand. It sets forth the Master’s glory in a 
very special fashion, and it was destined to 
illuminate the mission of the Church, as 
she set about the work of feeding a dying 
world during the whole of the succeeding 
centuries. 

Our Lorpv’s Gracious IncLusion or His 
Discretes In His Worx. When He saw 
the vast crowds of people approaching Him 
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on their way to the Passover, He said, 
“Whence shall we buy bread, that these 
may eat?” Note that word we. He might 
have said, How shall J buy bread, or how 
shall you find bread? Or, He might have 
said: I am simply a spiritual Teacher, Who 
has come from heaven to announce the 
Kingdom of God, and the principles of His 
righteousness; it is not for Me to concern 
Myself with such ordinary and common 
things as satisfying the appetite of these 
-weary people. You had better form a com- 
mittee to deal with it. You, Peter, shall 
be the president, and your brother apostles 
shall concert with you some method by 
which you may deal with these people. I 
will ascend yonder peak, and spend the 
hours in fellowship with God. 

However, the Lord did not say so, but, 
standing face to face with the tired, hungry 
crowd, who had been waiting on His words 
through the livelong day, though He also 
was exhausted with teaching—for surely 
when He spoke virtue must always have 
gone out of Him—instead of relieving Him- 
self of any further responsibility or anxiety, 
He said: How are we going to meet this 
great need? How shall we face the 
hunger of the crowd? What shall we do 
about it? 

The children of God, in serving Him, 
seem to undertake the responsibility of 
dealing with crowds of people as though it 
lay only upon them. All through the world 
there are secretaries, treasurers, and com- 
mittees, with their weary-looking faces, 
tired and disconsolate, saying: How are 
we to keep up this missionary society, and 
to maintain this great operation for the 
rescue of children, for the hurling back of 
the tides of sin and misery? Suppose that 
the Lord Jesus had gathered the crowds, 
expectant of His bounty, waiting for His 
generosity with a kind of dumb hope that 
He would somehow meet their need, and 
that when the people had gathered, He 
had suddenly retired into the mountains, 
and left His disciples to cope with the ex- 
pectant and disappointed multitudes. That 
is not how Christ acts! He says, “Whence 
shall we buy bread?” He was implicated 
in the responsibility, which lay most heavily 
upon Him. He was the source of attrac- 
tion, and had gathered the people around 
Him. They had heard the fame of His 


miracles, and this made them the more 
eager to come to Him, expecting that some- 
how He would bless them. It would not 
have been fair that the disciples should 
have carried this burden, and yet, of course, 
as the King, He might have left them to 
it. : 

Our Lorp OrrEN ALLOWS US TO BE 
Broucut Face to Face With INSUPERABLE 
Dirricutties. Following Jesus Christ from 
their nets, the apostolic band had come face 
to face with a most terrific difficulty. The 
people were hungry; they had come from 
afar; they had nothing to eat. There were 
only a few little hamlets scattered on this, 
the eastern side of the lake, which were 
quite unable to supply the need of such a 
crowd of men. It was a difficult problem, 
and Christ let them face it. He did not 
hurry to tell them what He was going to 
do. A weaker nature could not have en- 
dured to see the perplexity of His friends. 
Halfway through the morning, or the after- 
noon, when the sun began to western, He 
would have halted amid His address, called 
them around Him, and whispered, Do not 
be anxious about the evening meal; I will 
see to it. But instead, Christ brought them 
face to face with the difficulty, and said, 
Now, what are we going to do? He even 
suggested an expedient, which they would 
probably entertain, and perhaps had al- 
ready discussed, but which He was not 
about to adopt. “Whence shall we buy 
bread?” 

That was, no doubt, the question their 
hearts had been asking, and it would meet 
with only one reply, and that in the nega- 
tive. Yet He plied them with that ques- 
tion: from which we may gather that we 
must not always dismiss the questions that 
come to our minds as being earthly and 
sensual; that we must not always put aside 
the expedients which present themselves 
for meeting the needs of men. They may 
even be suggested by Christ, and though He 
does not intend to adopt the suggestion, yet 
He puts it in our hearts to prove and test 
us. Many questions are put to us to prove 
our quality. 

This is often God’s method. Before He 
shows us what to do, He brings us face 
to face with our own absolute incompe- 
tence. He must reduce us to nothingness; 
He must bring us down to the two hundred 
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pennyworth of bread, to the five barley 
loaves and two small fishes, which is all 
we can produce. At this very hour you may 
have come face to face with a most tre- 
mendous need, and Christ stands beside you 
looking at it, and questioning you about it. 
He asks, How are you going to meet it? 
But you must not think He wants your 
advice. He is scrutinizing you. His finger 
is on your pulse, His eyes upon your 
face, as He watches you with gentle, tender 
sympathy. How many of us have failed in 
that test! We have taken out our pencil 
and paper, and commenced to figure out 
the two hundred pennyworth of bread; 
or we have gone round with our hat asking 
for a collection; or we have run off hither 
and thither to strong and wealthy friends 
to extricate us; or we have sat down in 
utter despondency, wringing our hands; or 
we have murmured against Him for bring- 
ing us into such a position, and have said 
with Moses, “Have I begotten this peopie, 
that I should carry them as a nursing- 
father ?” 

Tue Enp or THE TEMPTATION oR TRIAL 
Is To ENHANCE THE GLoRY oF CHRIST. 
When He had fed the people, they wanted 
to make Him King, so royal did He appear. 
Christ still deals thus with us, and with men, 
revealing not His own glory, but the infinite 
resources of the Father, so that men may 
think better of Him. “Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son.” That 
is the argument which always compels 
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Christ, and which He cannot rebut. If we 
go to Him, and say of some great need, 
“If Thou dost not meet it, Thy Father’s 
honor and glory will be tarnished,” then, 
we may be sure, He will at once respond to 
our appeal. 

While the sun was setting in the west, 
and the long shadow of His figure was 
cast upon the sward, the Lord took the 
bread and the fishes and brake; and as He 
broke there was still enough: and as the 
disciples broke them, they also had still 
enough; and every hand was filled with 
bread and fish. All had just as much as 
they could take, and the furthest ranks 
were as well supplied as the nearest ones. 
There was enough for each and enough for 
all. 

The story ends in their wanting to crown 
Him King. They “beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” The whole scene 
was brought about by the Father that the 
Son might be glorified; and then it was 
used by the Son that the Father might be 
glorified. Jesus Christ is always bringing 
us face to face with insuperable difficulties 
that we may learn to trust Him more, and 
that He may have the opportunity of re- 
vealing Himself to us, and the Father as 
well—for what are we but children, with 
our barley loaves and fishes? And if the 
world shall see how the Lord can use our 
poor resources, it induces greater and more 
wonderful conceptions of what Christ is. 


GoLtpEN Text: Matt. vi. 17. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


Ida Q. Moulton. 


Luke xix. 1 to 10. 


A member of a church, watching the 
flames leveling the church buildings to the 
ground, said to a skeptic standing near 
him, “I never saw you come near this 
church before.” “No,” was the reply, “but 
then I never saw this church on fire be- 
fore.” You cannot say to a real conviction, 
“Conviction, don’t burn,” because there is 
nothing that a real conviction will not burn 


through. If we had burning spiritual con- ° 


victions, do you think the world’s fire hoses 


could put them out? We cannot but “burn 
out” for Christ. 


* * ok * * 


One of our tabernacle workers, says an 
evangelist, visited a dying man the other 
day and found his wife broken-hearted, be- 
cause her husband was to die without a 
confession of faith. After his death, a con- 
fession was found, written on a slip of 
paper beneath his pillow. What sort of a 
pillow is hiding your confession, my 
brother, my sister? and how would you 
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reconcile such a hidden confession with 
the words of Christ found in Luke xii. 8, 
9? 

* * * * * 

A temperance worker among the Freed- 
men of the South tells of an old colored 
woman, a church member, who through her 
own prayers was released from the drink 
habit. When questioned by the worker of 
other habits the old woman said: “Oh, no, 
I ain’t give up my terbacca yet. Course I 
knows He’d help me dar, too, but you see 
I haint rightly felt like axin’ Him ’bout 
dat.’ Whether we admit it, as did this 
woman, or not, the real reason for sin hold- 
ing sway over our lives, is that we have not 
been willing to ask Him about it. “If (and 
thank God for this wonderful ‘if’) we 
confess our sins he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins.” 


Acts iii. 1 to 10. 


A recent graduating class in the high 
school of Menasha, Wis., had for its class 
motto: “The elevator to success is not 
running—take the stairs.” When we land 
on the floor of Christian activities by 
means of the elevator we find ourselves un- 
prepared for service. But if we mount by 
stairs, doing a little on the step of to-day, 
a little more on the step of to-morrow, we 
will be ready for the work the moment 
we land. As we climb, let us bear in mind 
that “it is the greatest of all mistakes to 
do nothing because you can only do a 


little.” 
* * * * * 


In “Thoughts From My Library,” by 
D. L. Moody, this incident is given: “A 
man dreamed he was traveling, and came 
to a little church, and on the cupola of that 
church there was a devil fast asleep. He 
went along farther, and came to a log 
cabin, and it was surrounded by devils all 
wide awake. He asked one of them what 
it meant. Said the devil: ‘I will tell you: 
the fact is, that that whole church is asleep, 
and one devil can take care of all the 
people; but here are a man and a woman 
who pray, and they have more power than 
the whole church.” “Keeping the devils 
busy through prayer” is not a very high 
sounding service, but who can name one 
higher in results? 
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“But broken pitchers bearing light— 
Yet Gideon’s host triumphant sang; 
And through the stillness of the camp 
Their shouts of victory rang. , 


“A shipwreck, and but broken spars, 
All tossed upon an angry main; 
Yet one of them enabled Paul 
Melita’s coast to gain. 


“ A broken body on the Cross, 
A wound whence blood and water flow ; 
That every fettered child of sin 
Might full deliverance know. 


“How dear to God are broken things, 
What power in His hand they gain; 
Then trust Him with your shattered 
hopes, 
And bodies racked with pain.” 


' 


Isaiah xxxv. 1 to 10. 


As the collection plate was passed Mr. 
Blank, one Sunday morning, he whispered, 
“T never give for missions.” “Then take 
something out of it,’ whispered the elder, 
“this money is for the heathen.” 

How can a Christian, with but a “‘mite” 
to spare, listen to the wail of the heathen € 
and not respond? 
“ Sudden, before my inward, open vision, 

Millions of faces crowd up to my view; 


Sad eyes that say, ‘For us is no provision ; 
Give us your Saviour, too.’ 


““Give us,’ they cry, ‘your cup of consola- 
tion. 
Never to our outreaching hands ‘tis 
passed; 
We long for ‘the Desire of every nation, 
And, oh, we die so fast.’ ” 


* * * * * 


There is a strange plant in South Amer- 
ica which finds a moist place, and sends 
its roots down into it, remains there green 
and flourishing till the place becomes dry, 
then it rolls itself up in a ball and is blown 
along by the wind until it comes to an- 
other moist place and repeats the same 
process. On and on it goes, apparently 
never satisfied till it ends in a bundle of 
dead roots and leaves. This plant is typical 
of multitudes who go “on and on,” mak- 
ing the dollar their chief aim and end of © 
existence. Always, always getting, never, qe 
never giving. 

* x xk * * 

Sherwood Eddy says that the great 


Madras Young Men’s Christian Association 
building was held up for months after the 
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site was chosen, the plans drawn, and the 
money provided, because two shanty owners 
would not let go their hold on a little 
ground in the center of the plot. 


“The husbandman waiteth— 
Long patience hath He,— 
But He waiteth in hunger— 
Oh, is it for thee?” 


James i. 19 to 27. 


The first condition of service is humility, 
and this must be carefully guarded, be- 
cause 


“°Tis rare, so. delicate a thing, 
That if it dare to look upon itself ’tis 
gone— 
And they who venture to esteem it theirs 
Prove by the very thought they have it 
not.” 


The second condition is an intimacy with 
Jesus Christ. 


“T need a Friend Who knows me 
So fully through and through, 
He'll ne’er misjudge a motive 
Nor let me try to do 
More work than I can manage, 
The work that is not mine, 
Because of vain ambition 
Or conscience drawn too fine.” 


The third condition is a definite goal. 


“Have a purpose, and do with your utmost 
might; 
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You will finish your work on the other 


side, 
When you wake in His likeness, satis- 
fied.” 
* * * * * 


At a church reception, given a young man 
who had just been ordained as the pastor, 
a woman, an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Grundy’s, went up to the young man and 
said, “I do not understand how you dared 
attempt the task of pleasing seven hundred 
people.” Quick as a flash, he replied: “I 
did not come to this city to please seven 
hundred people. I have come to please only 
One, and if I please Him all will be well.” 
In this thought, my fellow worker, take 
courage and comfort; if you please Him all 
will be well, and the “well done,” well 
earned. 


x * * * * 


In a middle western city a Presbyterian 
church in voting for a new pastor, and find- 
ing but a few negative votes, agreed to 
make the call unanimous. Then there up- 
rose one of the minority, an old Scotchman, 
who said: “There’s one thing ye might as 
well understand right here and now. I'll 
let ye know that there’ll never be anything 
unanimous in this church as long as I am 
in it.” Men like this Scotchman are not 
confined to the middle West. We hope 
there are none such in your church—are 
there? 


DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


BRE BRUARY,. 1917. 


Thursday, Ist. 2 Kings x. 1-17. 


Ver. 1-14. To the persons in charge of 
the young princes in Samaria, Jehu wrote 
—for we now begin to hear of written 
communications more frequently than of 
old—a curious epistle. He assumed their 
devotion to the house of Ahab, and told 
them that, since they had the resources 
of the capital at their disposal, they had 
better set up one of the likeliest of the 
young princes as king, and uphold his 
cause by force of arms. There was a 
latent irony in this letter, as the writer 
must well have known the real state of the 


case, and how little likely it was that they 
would take up the cause of a fallen house 
—known to have been doomed of God. It 
so happened. The elders of Samaria, hay- 
ing conferred on the subject, sent in reply 
their unreserved submission to Jehu, de- 
claring their readiness to obey his orders 
in all things.——John Kitto. 

Having killed Jehoram, Ahaziah and 
Jezebel, having secured the adhesion of the 
chief men in Samaria, and effected the 
destruction of all those who might natu- 
rally have claimed the succession and in- 
volved him in civil war, Jehu proceeded 
to greater lengths. He “slew all that re- 
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mained of the house of Ahab in Jezreel” 
—the princesses probably, as well as the 
princes—and further put to death all the 
leading partisans of the dethroned dy- 
nasty, the “great men,” perhaps even those 
who had worked his bloody will at Sama- 
ria, and the intimate friends and supporters 
of the house—Joseph Hammond. 

Ver. 15-17. As a protest against the 
corruption and luxury of his time, Jehona- 
dab had withdrawn from life in cities, and 
had laid upon his sons a vow that they 
would drink no wine, neither build houses, 
nor plant vineyards, but would dwell in 
tents all their days. To get this man of 
ascetic virtue on his side would, Jehu 
felt, give color and repute to his proceed- 
ings. It is noticeable how anxious men 
who make no pretensions to godliness 
often are to get the countenance and ap- 
proval of good men for their deeds. 
Hypocrisy has been called the homage 
which vice pays to virtue, and this desire 
for the approval of a holy man is, in 
another form, the tribute of worldly policy 
to the superior power of character.— 
J. Orr. 


Friday, 2nd. 2 Kings x. 18-36. 


Jehu was influenced by “zeal for the 
Lorp,” however much smoke mingled 
with the flame. He acted under the con- 
viction that he was God’s instrument, and 
at each new deed of blood asserted his 
fulfilment of prophecy. His profession to 
Jehonadab (ver. 16) was not hypocrisy 
or ostentation. The Rechabite sheikh was 
evidently a man of mark, and apparently 
one of the leaders of those who had not 
“bowed the knee to Baal”; and Jehu’s 
disclosure of his animating motive was 
meant to secure the alliance of that party 
through one of its chiefs. No doubt many 
elements of selfishness and many stains 
mingled with Jehu’s zeal. It was much on 
the same level as the fanaticism of the 
immediate successors of Mohammed; but, 
low as it was, look at its power. Jehu 
swept like a whirlwind, or like leaping fire 
among stubble, from Ramoth to Jezreel, 
from Jezreel to Samaria, and nothing stood 
before his fierce onset. Promptitude, de- 
cision, secrecy,—the qualities which carry 
enterprises to success,—marked his char- 
acter; partly, no doubt, from natural 
temperament, for God chooses right in- 
struments, but from temperament height- 
ened and invigorated by the conviction of 
being the instrument whom God _ had 
chosen. We may learn how even a very 
imperfect form of this conviction gives 
irresistible force to a man, annihilates fear, 
draws the teeth of danger, and gathers up 
all one’s faculties to a point which can 
pierce any opposition. We may all rec- 
ognize that God has sent us on His er- 
rands; and if we cherish that conviction, 
we shall put away from us slothfulness 
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and fear, and out of weakness shall be 
fade sStrOic. sae 

Note the imperfection of the obedience 
of Jehu. He contented himself with root- 
ing out Baal, but left the calves. That 
shows the impurity of his “zeal,” which 
flamed only against what it was for his 
advantage to destroy, and left the more 
popular and older idolatry undisturbed. 
Obedience has to be “all in all, or not at 
all.” We may not “compound for sins we 
are inclined to, by” zeal against those “we 
have no mind to.” Our consciences are 
apt to have insensitive spots in them, like 
witch-marks. We often think it enough 
to remove the grosser evils, and leave the 
less, but white ants will eat up a carcass 
faster than a lion. Putting away Baal is 
of little usé if we keep the calves of Dan 
and Bethel. Nothing but walking in the 
law of the Lord “with all the heart” will 
secure our walking safely. “Unite my 
heart to fear thy name” needs to be our 
daily prayer. “One foot on sea and one 
on shore” is not the attitude in which 
steadfastness or progress is possible.— 
Alexander Maclaren. 


Saturday, 3rd. 2 Kings xi. 


We reach now the last period of na- 
tional decline, marked by the unholy al- 
liance between David’s seed and Ahab’s 
apostate and accursed race. The 
foremost personage in this narrative is the 
infamous Athaliah, the Gebira, or queen 
mother of Ahaziah, wife of Jehoram, 
granddaughter of Omri, and daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel. 

Around this woman the first lesson of 
this narrative moves—the lesson of the 
awful heredity of evil. Athaliah combined 
in herself the wickedness of Ahab and the 
cruelty of Jezebel (1 Kings xvi. 25-33). 

During the reign of Ahaziah, this “queen 
mother” had been his evil genius and 
prompter, as her mother had been to Ahab 
(@ Kings viii. 26,27; 2 Chron, sxxiteow4)n 
At his death, ambitious to rule, she hesi- 
tated at,no crime, and murdered the whole 
seed royal, though those she slew were her 
own grandchildren, and, if she had ac- 
complished her purpose, the whole race of 
David would have been exterminated... .. 

And this suggests a second and kindred 
lesson,—the danger of unholy alliances. 
All this disaster and dishonor came to the 
royal house of David and kingdom of 
Judah through the mistake and disobe- 
dience of Jehoshaphat, one of the best of 
the kings in the Davidic succession. In an 
evil day he joined affinity with the wicked 
king of Israel, Ahab; and the result of 
this was a yet closer marital alliance, his 
son Jehoram joining in wedlock Ahab’s 
daughter, this infamous Athaliah. . : 

But a third lesson suggested is: the cer- 
tainty of God’s purpose. He had made a 
covenant promise to David, concerning his 
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descendants (2 Kings viii. 19; Isa. vii. 6, 7; 
Jer. xxxiii. 17, 26). And, as in many 
other cases, all the plotting of the wicked 
could not make void His word or defeat 
His plans. He Who permitted Athaliah 
to go thus far in crime fixed the bounds 
beyond which she could not pass, and 
raised up a deliverer for Joash, the 
youngest of the royal seed. Jehosheba, his 
aunt, secreted this babe and kept him 
hidden in the sacred precincts of the 
temple, and under the tutelage of Jehoi- 
ada, her husband, the good high priest, 
until the day of his manifestation and 
coronation. Not only did God thus defeat 
the designs of Athaliah, but provided that 
the young life of Joash should be nur- 
tured in a godly atmosphere. 

We should not overlook a kindred les- 
son, as to the blessed influence of the 
godly. Jt Athaliah stands out in this 
story for wickedness, Jehoiada and his 
wife are almost as conspicuous for good- 
ness, linked with wisdom.—4A. T. Pierson. 


Sunday, 4th. 2 Kings xii. 


Joash was naturally weak, that is, he 
yielded to the strongest influence with 
which he came in contact. During the 
life of Jehoiada, he “did that which was 
right in the sight of the Lorp” (ver. 2), 
but after the death of the good priest, 
when the princes of Judah came to him 
and insinuated themselves into his favor, 
the king hearkened to them, and “they 
forsook the house of Jehovah, the God 
of their fathers, and served the Asherim 
and the idols.” Indeed, they went so far, 
that when Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, 
sought to stem the current of ungodliness, 
“they conspired against him, and stoned 
him with stones at the commandment of 
the king in the court of the house of 
the Lorn” (2 Chron. xxiv. 18-21). 

Weakness of character is to be dreaded 
more than wickedness, because downright 
open wickedness is so flagrant that the 
transgressor himself is convicted of 
wrongdoing, and inclined to repentance, 
whilst the weak man blurs the distinctions 
between right and wrong, and loses moral 
fiber. However, in these early days of 
his reign, Joash did that which was right 
in the eyes of the Lord, especially in re- 
gard to the renovation of the temple, which 
had been seriously injured during the 
reign of Athaliah. The chronicler says 
“the sons of Athaliah, that wicked 
woman, had broken up the house of God,” 
by which he probably means that its orna- 
ments and vessels had been taken away in 
order to furnish the temple of Baal (2 
(Clinton Soon Mea oo 6 

“So the workmen wrought, and the 
work was perfected by them” (2 Chron. 
xxiv. 13). The Revised Version, margin, 
suggests a beautiful alternative reading— 
“Healing went up upon the work.” It was 
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as though they healed the breaches and 
wounds which sin had caused. This gives 
us a further and beautiful conception. 
We, too, are to go through the world heal- 
ing it by loving words and gentle hands, 
taking out of it the marks of wreckage 
and defilement that sin has caused, so that 
the whole may grow into a fair and beau- 
tiful dwelling for God’s glory.—F. B. 
Meyer. 


Monday, 5th. 2 Kings xiii. 


Under Jehoahaz the story of corruption 
ran on in Israel. It was that of the con- 
tinuation of evil as moral, and its conse- 
quent continuation as punishment. Readi- 
ness of God to forgive is revealed in the 
parenthesis. A consciousness of the ter- 
rible condition of the people seems to 
have taken possession of the king, and he 
besought the Lord. In answer to_ his 
prayer a saviour was raised up. No par- 
ticulars are here given. In all probability 
they are to be found in chapter xiv. 
Jehoahaz was succeeded by Jehoash, the 
chief event of whose reign was that of 
his visit to Elisha. The prophet was now 
sick and feeble. In the midst of his per- 
plexities, Jehoash went to see him. It is 
interesting to notice that he addressed him 
with the selfsame words which Elisha had 
used of Elijah at the moment of his 


translation, “My father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof”! and here evidently with the 


same meaning. The king recognized that 
the true strength of the nation was not 
its military equipment, but its possession 
of such as interpreted the will of God. In 
his intercourse with Elisha, the weakness 
of the king was manifest. When follow- 
ing the prophetic signs, he lacked that pas- 
sion and consecration which were necessary 
to the full accomplishment of his purpose. 
There was no heart in his striking on the 
ground with the arrows, and the prophet 
foretold his limitation and ultimate failure. 
—G. Campbell Morgan. 

The record of this miracle seems in- 
tended to set forth that it was nothing in 
the prophet himself which had given him 
the great powers he manifested in his life- 
time. Through his dead body God could 
work a miracle also. As Bishop Hall says: 
“Tsrael shall well see that He lives, by 
Whose virtue Elisha was, both in life and 
death, miraculous. While the prophet was 
alive, the impenetration might seem to be 
his, though the power were God’s; now 
that he is dead, the bones can challenge 
nothing, but send the wandering Israel- 
ites to that almighty Agent to Whom it is 
all one to work by the quick or dead.”— 
J. R. Lumby. 


Tuesday, 6th. 2 Kings xiv. 


Amaziah only yielded partial obedience 
to the commandments of the Lord. That 
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His ways were known to him is not a 
matter of doubt, for had it been otherwise 
no guilt would have attached to his short- 
coming. It would almost seem as though 
he endeavored to make the best of both 
worlds—to secure the favor of God and at 
the same time to gain for himself the 
temporary advantages of worldliness. He 
had before his eyes examples both of 
warning and encouragement; for other 
kings before him had endeavored to tread 
the path of compromise only to find it 
destructive of the truest well-being of the 
kingdom. David, his great ancestor, de- 
spite personal failures to maintain his 
covenanted obedience, had yet never for- 
feited his relationship with God. He had 
manifested the possibility of a man of 
moral frailty so living as to be “after God’s 
own heart”; and to this same course of 
fundamental fidelity all his successors 
were committed, alike by his influence and 
their own vows. It was in this respect 
that Amaziah fell short of the standard, 
with great loss both to himself and to the 
nation. 

This same warning note runs through- 
out Scripture, declaring that God must be 
worshiped and served with “all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” Like Amaziah, however, there are 
many who offer to Him only a divided 
heart. They go so far in the way of His 
commandments, but when conflict between 
His will and personal convenience becomes 
inevitable, their ultimate decision is cast 
on the self side of the issue. It is on this 
account that His presence and power are 
lost to many a believer—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, 7th. 2 Kings xv. 


Ver. 12. This loss of the kingdom in 
the person of his fourth descendant was 
in exact accordance with the prediction 
of a prophet, probably Elisha, to Jehu, that 
his children should keep the throne until 
the fourth generation... .. 

Ver. 19. “Pul the king of Assyria.” 
This is the first distinct mention which we 
find in Scripture of Assyria as an ageres- 
sive power. From the native monuments 
we learn that she had been now for above 
a century pushing her conquests beyond 
the Euphrates, and seeking to reduce 
under her dominion the entire tract be- 
tween that river and Egypt. One great 
monarch had conquered northern Syria, 
and forced Pheenicia to pay him tribute; 
another, his son (Shalmaneser II.), had 
invaded southern Syria, reduced Hamath, 
ravaged the territory of Damascus, and 
received tribute from Jehu; a third, the 
grandson of this last, had taken Damascus 
itself, and claimed authority, not only over 
Pheenicia and Samaria, but over Philistia 
and Edom. It is even doubtful whether 
Judea had not acknowledged Assyrian 
suzerainty, and consented that her mon- 


archs should receive their investiture from 
the hands of the Ninevite king. But 
hitherto there had been no hostile invasion 
of Jewish or Israelite soil by an Assyrian 
army; and so the sacred historian, to 
whom we may ascribe the natural feelings 
of a patriot, had allowed himself to main- 
tain silence with respect to the encroach- 
ments of this hated and dreaded power. 
At length, however, an actual invasion 
took place—Pul “came against the land”’— 
and it would have been no longer honest 
to maintain silence. The Assyrians are 
therefore now at last formally introduced 
into the history.—Selected. 


Thursday, 8th. 2 Kings xvi. 


“Come up, and save me out of the hand 
of the king of Syria” (ver. 7). This is 
the record of an immeasurable mistake. 
Threatened as he was by the Syrian armies, 
Ahaz became terrified; and, instead of 
crying to the Lord, of Whose faithfulness 
he had abundant evidence, he made a 
league with the king of Assyria. And in 
so seeking his help he virtually made a 
yoke for his own neck. The help of 
Assyria might be effective in checking the 
immediate aggression of his enemy, but 
ultimately he found himself in the power 
of his strong ally. By forsaking its de- 
pendence upon God, the nation lost its 
independence, and finally became Assyria’s 
vassal. Had Ahaz but sought help of God 
in this critical hour, how different had been 
the course of subsequent history! 

The mistake of trusting in the arm of 
flesh, and of relying upon the world for 
help, instead of maintaining faith in God, 
is one of which His Church has often been 
guilty. Like Ahaz, she has called for the 
help of the world in her warfare, only to 
find herself ultimately fettered and bound 
by the world, dominated by its spirit, and 
impoverished by its control. If, for in- 
stance, instead of appealing to the world 
for financial support for the work of God, 
His people wholly relied upon His prom- 
ises, they would be in a position of inde- 
pendence, which would enable them boldly 
to rebuke the world’s sin and to declare 
the wrath of God against its iniquities. 
When we become reliant upon the ungodly 
world, as Israel did in regard to Assyria, 
it is always with the same result. What a 
contradiction is such a calamity to the 
Evangel which declares that Christ “gave 
himself for our sins, that he might deliver 
us from this present evil world, according 
to the will of God” !—J. Stuart Holden. 


Friday, 9th. 2 Kings xvii. 1-23. 


In the administration of punishment, 
God weighs the conduct and the character, 
and exactly adjusts the penalty to the 
crime; so that there is exact recompense 
or requital in every case. 
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Why should Israel’s sin of idolatry be 
punished by captivity? In Ezek. xxxvi. 
16-24, the prophet shows that, while God’s 
people were in their own land, which was 
separated unto God as a peculiar inherit- 
ance of promise, they brought in the idols 
of the heathen and so polluted it; and 
then God scattered them among the 
heathen and dispersed them through the 
countries where idols were worshiped, 
and thus “according to their way and ac- 
cording to their doings,” God says, “1 
judged them.” That is to say, as they 
were not satisfied with the pure worship 
of Jehovah, but imported into Palestine 
the idols and idolatrous practices of the 
heathen, God punished them by sending 
them captive into the midst of the heathen 
and their idolatries..... 

The long downward course of Israel’s 
idolatry can be traced back even to Sinai. 
Then, there was no thought of forsaking 
the worship of Jehovah. When the 
golden calf was set up the proclamation 
was made: “These be thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.” The calf was simply a symbol 
of Jehovah’s power and creative energy. 
When Jeroboam set up the calves at Dan 
and Bethel, there was probably far less 
reverence to, or reverence for, Jehovah; 
in fact, his purpose was to break up the 
unity of Jehovah worship by dividing the 
allegiance of the people; but, when Ahab 
shamelessly introduced what was virtually 
the worship of Jupiter and Venus, there 
was utter recklessness as to all recogni- 
tion of the God of the Hebrews. And in 
every department of life we take a false 
step only at the greatest peril, for one 
false step usually leads to another, and 
the descent of the sinner in his downward 
road is rapid and increasingly easy.—F. B. 
Meyer. 


Saturday, 10th. 2 Kings xvii. 24-41. 


This is a somewhat remarkable passage, 
having no direct connection with the his- 
tory which is being traced. It is the story 
of an attempt made by the king of As- 
syria to colonize Samaria, from which he 
had carried captive the children of Israel. 
It is not easy for any people to take pos- 
session of that which a divinely appointed 
nation has failed to possess. As the 
colonists set up their own evil worship, 
Divine judgment fell upon them. They 
endeavored to accommodate their practices 
to what they conceived to be the manner 
of the God of the land. It is of these 
people that the remarkable words were 
written, “They feared the Lorn, and served 
their own gods.” The result necessarily 
was the degradation of the land and the 
people. A most solemn and heart-search- 
ing lesson is taught by this paragraph. If 
God’s witnesses fail, the issue is worse 


than previous conditions. The dreadful 
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mixture of heathen practice and abomina- 
tion with an attempt to make use of di- 
vinely revealed religion, produces a cor- 
ruption more fearful than anything else. 
There have not been wanting instances of 
the working of this principle in the history 
of the Christian Church—G. Campbell 
Morgan. 

The land was made for the seed of 
Abraham, and the seed of Abraham for 
the land. Neither these people nor any 
that have ever occupied the land found 
peace or comfort there. The lions made 
these newcomers realize that the owner of 
the soil was not the king of Assyria, and 
that they had no title to the land, but 
were simply tenants at will, subject to 
instant ejectment if they failed in good 
behavior toward the Lord of the soil. If 
this was one of Jeroboam’s priests, his 
teaching would not be very satisfactory 
unless the experience of captivity had con- 
verted him. He probably instructed them 
as to the method of sacrificial worship, 
and had them make a formal acknowledg- 
ment of Jehovah as the God of Israel— 
D. W. Whittle. ; 


Sunday, llth. 2 Kings xviii. 


Hezekiah stands out conspicuously as 
the king who above all others served God 
with a faithful heart. Under his reign 
the land reached a level of religious life 
higher and purer than it had ever known. 
With intolerance born of true faith he 
dealt ruthlessly with the idolatries which 
he found established on his accession, and 
from the beginning he put God first. That 
his fidelity could not be maintained with- 
out incurring a great deal of opposition 
from those whose vested ‘interests were 
disturbed, is obvious. But none of these 
things moved the king, whose heart 
“trusted in the Lorp God of Israel.” The 
record of His faithfulness and power in 
regard to the affairs of the nation in by- 
gone days, inspired him to confidence 
which nothing could shake. He believed 
in His unchangeableness, and relied upon 
His Covenant. Such a man, with God, is 
always a victorious majority. 

The New Testament establishes beyond 
doubt the fact that faith is attested by 
action. Professed trust in God which is 
not energetic is vain. It is in the appli- 
cation of the principles of God’s govern- 
ment to the affairs of personal responsi- 
bility, that true belief in Him is expressed. 
The example of Hezekiah, therefore, may 
well be taken as a test of the worth of our 
professed belief in God. Are we endeav- 
oring to combat His foes? Do we bend 
every energy to the establishment of His 
worship, the extension of His influence, 
and the strengthening of His cause? Do 
we by fearless and consistent advocacy of 
His Sovereignty merit such record as 
this—“He trusted in the Lorp God of 
Israel” ?—J. Stuart Holden. 
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Monday, 12th. 2 Kings xix. 


In the presence of the undoubted peril, 
Hezekiah in penitence turned to his old 
and trusted friend, the prophet. Isaiah 
charged him to pray for that remnant of 
God’s people which still remained. He, 
moreover, uttered a prophecy concerning 
the deliverance which was to be wrought, 
which revealed the fine scorn of a man 
who lived in communion with God for all 
such empty boasting as that of Sennach- 
erib. God has need of a very small 
thing to work His will. Said Isaiah, “he 
shall hear a rumour.” As a matter of 
fact, this was what actually happened, and 
because of the rumor Sennacherib with- 
drew. The very next verse declares it. 
When Rab-shakeh returned, he found that 
Sennacherib had heard certain things, 
which had diverted his attention from 
Israel to other quarters. He, neverthe- 
less, returned to the charge, and a letter 
was now sent to Hezekiah. This he spread 
before the Lord in prayer.  Isaiah’s 
answer to Hezekiah, on the warrant of 
God, was lofty in thought and word. He 
declared that the chosen people laughed 
at the challenge of the blasphemer. He, 
moreover, claimed that the things in which 
Sennacherib made his boast, as being his 
victories, had been accomplished by the 
overruling government of God against 
Whom he was now setting himself. Says 
Jehovah, “I know thy sitting down, and 
thy going out, and thy coming in, and thy 
raging against me.” He declared that 
judgment was to fall upon the Assyrians 
and that God’s own people were to be 
delivered. Following the utterance, the 
swift judgment of God passed over the 
army; the great Sennacherib escaped to 
Nineveh, only to be slain in the house of 
his own god.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

About twenty years elapsed between 
Sennacherib’s retreat and his assassina- 
tion. During all that time he “dwelt at 
Nineveh,” so far as Judah was con- 
cerned. He had had enough of attack- 
ing it and its God. But the notice of his 
death is introduced here, not only to com- 
plete the narrative, but to point a lesson, 
which is suggested by the fact that he 
was murdered “as he was worshipping in 
the house of Nisroch his god.” Hezekiah 
had gone into the house of his God with 
Sennacherib’s letter, and the dead corpses 
of an army showed what Jehovah could 
do for His servant; Sennacherib was 
praying in the temple of his god, and his 
corpse lay stretched before his idol, an 
object lesson of the impotence of Nisroch 
and all his like to hear or help their 
worshipers.—Alexander Maclaren. 


Tuesday, 13th. 2 Kings xx. 


The natural repugnance to death in the 
midst of the vigor of life; the peculiar 
circumstances of the land, as yet not de- 
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livered from the dominion of Assyria; 
the probable absence as yet of a legitimate 
successor to the throne—all these things 
combined make the tears and prayers of 
Hezekiah perfectly intelligible. It is cer- 
tain, at least, that his prayer for the 
lengthening out of his days may be termed 
in our mouths both natural and permis- 
sible, when we see ourselves, or those 
dear to us, brought apparently to the 
verge of the grave. The petition, “O my 
God, take me not away in the midst of 
my days” (Ps. cii. 24), is legitimate from 
a Christian standpoint. Although we have 
long known that there is an infinitely 
higher life than that on earth, still this is 
to the Christian a treasure; and perfect 
indifference on this point, especially in our 
best years, is not a healthy, but a sickly 
sign. Like Hezekiah, we have also here 
below an important task to fulfill. Above 
all, our own preparation for eternity may 
be furthered by the prolonging of our 
stay on earth: the longer in the summer 
the sickle is kept back from the grain, the 
more time has it to become fully ripe. 
Even of itself, the quiet prayer in days 
of sickness and distress relieves the op- 
pressed soul: even before Isaiah returned, 
the suffering prince was unquestionably 
brought nearer to God. And when now 
the man of God came to announce to him, 
not that God’s counsel had altered, but 
that the trial of his faith was turned into 
a crowning mercy and that fifteen years 
were added to his life, assuredly then 
the surprised Hezekiah received abundant 
material to frame therefrom a thankful 
song of praise to God.—_J. J. Van Ooster- 
Zee. 

Christianity is as needful to live by as 
to die by. It is quite as solemn a thing 
to say, “This year thou shalt live,’ as to 
say, “This year thou shalt die.’ We have 
a Gospel to preach that claims, indeed, to 
be the only thing that can make a man 
die rightly; but which claims a higher 
glory than that—to be the only thing that 
can make him live rightly—Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Wednesday, 14th. 2 Kings xxi. 


Amongst the other evils of Manasseh’s 
reign there stands out conspicuously his 
degradation of the temple worship by the 
erection of altars to heathen deities. It 
voiced a contumacy which was in entire 
contradiction to the professed faith of the 
people, and evidenced a disregard for 
God’s revealed will which could not fail 
to bring condign punishment upon him. 
Such an act was like the flinging down of 
a proud challenge, which God was not 
slow to take up. For He is jealous of His 
honor, and no man, be he king or com- 
moner, can defy Him with impunity. The 
willful pride of Manasseh gives the key 
to those judgments which God declared — 
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alike upon him and upon Judah, all of 
which were fulfilled according to His 
word. 

A man’s worship of God expresses his 
thought concerning Him and his attitude 
toward Him. Like a refrain, there runs 
through Old and New Testaments alike 
the: injunction of the undivided heart. 

Thou_ shalt worship the Lorp thy God 
with all thy mind”; “Him only shalt thou 
serve,” and their parallels, are words 
which admit of but one interpretation. 
God will not be served by anything less 
than the entire service of His people. 
Judgment on those who take another way 
may tarry, but its ultimate stroke is never 
uncertain. Sooner or later it is brought 
home to the presumptuous man that God 
cannot be mocked.—J. Stuart Holden. 

In these verses the doom of Judah and 
Jerusalem is passed, and it is a heavy 
doom. The prophets were sent in the 
first place to teach them the knowledge of 
God, to remind them of their duty, and 
direct them in it; if they succeeded not 
in that, their next work was to reprove 
them for their sins, and to set them in 
view before them, that they might repent 
and reform and return to their duty: if in 
this they prevailed not, their next work 
was to foretell the judgments of God, that 
the terror of them might awaken to re- 
pentance those who would not be made 
sensible of the obligations of His love; or 
eise that the execution of them, in their 
season, might be a demonstration of the 
Divine mission of the prophets who fore- 
told them. They were made judges to 
those who would not hear and receive 
them as teachers—Matthew Henry. 


Thursday, 15th. 2 Kings xxii. 


With the accession of Josiah there came 
the last attempt at reformation before the 
final sweeping away into captivity of 
Judah. His first act of reformation was 
that of the restoration of the temple. All 
that followed grew out of that. In con- 
nection with it came the discovery of the 
book of the law. The condition of affairs 
in Judah may be gathered from the fact 
of such a finding. The nation had 
become utterly corrupt during the fifty- 
seven years covering the reigns of Man- 
asseh and Amon. The temple was neg- 
lected and deserted, and it would seem 
as though neither king nor priest knew 
of the whereabouts of this book. Of its 
existence there is no doubt they were 
aware, but so far had,the people grown 


» from recognition of, and response to, the 


Divine government, that the sacred writ- 
ings had been neglected, and the. actual 
temple copy lost. The effect of the read- 
ing of the book upon the king revealed his 
ignorance of its content. Therein he 
found how far the nation had wandered 
from the Divine ideal, and how terrible 
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were the curses pronounced upon them for 
such wandering. Having a conscience 
quick and sensitive, he at once realized 
both the danger threatening them and its 
cause, and turned for counsel to the 
prophetess Huldah. Speaking on Divine 
authority, she recognized the sincerity of 
the king and the corruption of the people, 
and declared in effect that the reformation 
to succeed would be unreal so far as the 
people were concerned, but that because 
of the loyalty of Josiah to Jehovah, he 
would be gathered in peace to his fathers 
before the final blow should: fall_—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 


Friday, 16th. 2 Kings xxiii. 


The ignorance of the law which seems 
now to have prevailed may be sufficiently 
accounted for from the history of the pre- 
ceding reigns; for Manasseh had been 
an idolatrous king for a long series of 
years, and he wanted neither power nor 
inclination to destroy the copies of the 
law, had they been secreted by the servants 
of the true God. The law, after being so 
long concealed, would be unknown to very 
many of the Jews; and thus the solemn 
reading of it by Josiah would awaken his 
own and the people’s earnest attention.— 
Benjamin Kennicott. 

The whole history leads to the convic- 
tion that the reformation inaugurated by 
Josiah, although submitted to and appar- 
ently shared in by the people, was not the 
outcome of a spiritual revival. It was a 
movement on the part of the king rather 
than of the nation. Of this we have only 
too much confirmation in the account 
which the prophets give of the moral and 
religious condition of the people, and of 
the evidently superficial and chiefly ex- 
ternal character of the reformation. And 
as we derive our knowledge of it from 
the pages of Jeremiah, we bear in mind 
that the beginning of his prophetic activ- 
ity, in the thirteenth year of Josiah (Jer. 
i. 2), synchronized with the commence- 
ment of the reformatory movement. Thus 
we further understand why the changes 


_inaugurated, however extensive, could not 


avert, as the prophetess Huldah announced, 
the Divine judgment from the nation, but 
only from their king. A reformation such 
as this could be but transient and the 
people hastened only the more rapidly to 
their final apostasy. 

Ver. 25. As neither before nor after 
him was there any king whose heart was 
so “tender,” and who,so humbled himself , 
before the Lord (2 Kings xxii. 19), nor 
yet any who so “turned to the Lorp with 
all his heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his might, according to all the law 
of Moses,” so we must surely regard his 
upraising at that crisis, his bearing .and 
his rule as of direct Divine grace and 
interposition.—Alfred Edersheim. 
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Saturday, 17th. 2 Kings xxiv. 


The almost monotonous record of the 
successive kings of Judah who “did that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lorp” 
is at once a testimony to human perver- 
sity and Divine persistence. For despite 
their waywardness and defection, God did 
not cease to yearn over His people, and 
to endeavor to draw them back to fellow- 
ship with Himself. When gentler meth- 
ods were unavailing, He allowed them to 
taste the bitterness of invasion and defeat, 
that in their extremity they might have 
no alternative but to turn to Him. Thus 
it was that in consequence of the sin of 
Jehoiakim He permitted Nebuchadnezzar 
to come up against the land, and along 
with him marauding bands also of Chal- 
dees, Syrians, Moabites and Ammonites. 
Only so could be brought home to king 
and people the force of God’s warning 
word, and the consciousness of their will- 
ful disregard of its precepts. He is at all 
times a God of judgment, by Whom 
actions are fairly weighed. 

God’s use of unlikely instruments for 
the carrying out of His will is one of the 
lessons written large on the page of His 
people’s history. He makes even the 
wrath of men to praise Him, and does 
not hesitate to take up the sword of a 
heathen nation for the punishment of His 
rebellious children. For there are condi- 
tions in which no argument but that of 
pain and suffering and loss is entirely 
convincing. By many a _ harsh-sounding 
bell His vagrant children are summoned 
to worship. The draught of bitterness, 
which again and again they must perforce 
drink, is Heaven-mixed, and tonic in its 
action. The sword of Nebuchadnezzar is 
in reality the sword of the Lord, un- 
sheathed against all that is subversive of 
our true life and of His glory.—J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Sunday, 18th. 2 Kings xxv. 


The fall of Jerusalem declares plainly 
what brings down God’s judgments. The 
terms on which Israel prospered and held 
its land were obedience to God’s law. We 
cannot directly apply the principles of 
God’s government of it to modern nations. 
The present analogue of Israel is the 
Church, not the nation. But when all 
deductions have been made, it is still true 
that a nation’s religious attitude is a most 
potent factor in its prosperous develop- 
ment. It is not accidental that, on the 
whole, stagnant Europe and America are 
Roman Catholic, and the progressive parts 
Protestant. Nor was it causes independ- 
ent of religion that scattered a decaying 
Christianity in the lands of the Eastern 
Church before the onslaught of wild 
Arabs, who, at all events, did believe in 
Allah. So there are abundant lessons for 
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politics and sociology in the story of 
Jerusalem’s fall. ; 
But these lessons have direct application 
to the individual and to the Christian 
Church. All departure from God is ruin. 
We slay ourselves by forsaking Him, and 
every sinner is a suicide. We live under 
a moral government, and in a system of 
things so knit together as that even here 
every transgression receives its just rec- 
ompense—if not visibly and palpably in 
outward circumstances, yet really and 
punctually in effects on mind and heart, 


which are more solemn and awful. “Be- 
hold, the righteous shall be recom- 
pensed in the earth: much more the 


wicked and the sinner.” Sin and sorrow 
EWdeonoetusal mebbin 6 5 4c 

God’s reluctance to punish is no reason 
for doubting that He will. Judgment is 
His “strange work,” less congenial, if we 
may so paraphrase that strong word of 
the prophet’s, than pure mercy, but it will 
be done nevertheless. The tears over 
Jerusalem that witnessed Christ’s sorrow 
did not blind the eyes like a flame of fire, 
or stay the outstretched hand of the 
Judge, when the time of her final fall 
came. The longer the delay, the worse 
the ruin. The more protracted the respite 
and the fuller it has been of entreaties to 
return, the more terrible the punishment. 
“Behold therefore the goodness and sever- 
ity of God: on them which fell, severity; 
but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue 
in his goodness: otherwise thou also shalt 
be cut off.”’—Alexander Maclaren. 


Monday, 19th. The Books of Chronicles. 


The two Books of Chronicles cover the 
period of history already in 1 and 2 Kings. 
They record this history, however, from 
an entirely different standpoint. The out- 
look is almost exclusively confined to 
Judah, the chronicler never referring to 
Israel save in cases of absolute necessity. 
Within the tribe of Judah, moreover, the 
history is that of the house of David, all 
other matters being referred to only as 
they affect or are affected by the Davidic 
line. Moreover, the story of these two 
Books centers around the temple. The 
chief matter in David’s reign is his interest 
in preparing for it, while in Solomon’s the 
chief interest is in the building thereof. 
Its distinctive note is that of religion, and 
its bearing on the national life. In the 
first Book, which we are about to read, 
certain genealogies are given, which lead 
up to David, and proceed from him. Then 
the story of his time is told in its relation, 
preéminently, to the religious life. It has 
been truly said that while the Kings de- 
scribe the history from the prophetic 
standpoint, the Chronicles describe it from 
the priestly. First Chronicles may be di- 
vided thus: i-x. Genealogies. xi.-xxix. 
David. 
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The whole period included in these 
genealogical tables is that from Adam to 
the restoration under Nehemiah. 
are not exhaustive, but serve a clearly 
defined purpose, in that they indicate the 
Divine choice of channels in the accom- 
plishment- of the purposes of God. Side 
issues are traced in certain directions, but 
only as they touch upon the line of the 
Divine progress. This fact is indicated 
very clearly in the opening verse. The 
only son of Adam mentioned is Seth. 
From him the line is traced through 
Enoch to Noah. At this point the geneal- 
ogies of Japheth and Ham are given, be- 
cause of the relation of their descendants 
to the chosen people of God. The direct 
line of the Divine movement is taken up 
through Shem, and finds a new departure 
in Abram. Again there is a digression 
from Abram in the tracing of the descent 
through Ishmael, and of that also through 
the sons of Keturah. The direct proces- 
sion continues through Isaac. A third and 
somewhat elaborate excursion is made for 
the purpose of tracing the descendants of 
Esau, who came into such intimate rela- 
tion to the procedure of God. Israel, 
however, is the son of Isaac through whom 
is carried forward the great programme. 
A careful consideration of all this will 
show that the choice of God was ever 
based upon character—G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. 


Tuesday, 20th. 1 Chron. i. 

This chapter should be taken as one les- 
son from beginning to end, and having 
read it through the reader will certainly 
be filled with wonder at the list of strange 
and even marvelous names. The first 
question that will arise must naturally be, 
What do we know of these people? The 
answer is that we know next to nothing 
about them, and yet there is the fact that 
they actually lived, exerted an influence, 
concluded their mission, and then passed 
away. It is always of importance vividly 
to realize the fact that there are other 
people in the world besides ourselves. This 
may seem to be commonplace, but in 
reality it is full of deep suggestion. How 
difficult it is, for example, for an English- 
man to believe that there are other coun- 
tries besides England! As a geographical 
matter he would not doubt it for a mo- 
ment, for the Englishman keeps his atlas 
and looks at it from time to time for 
various purposes. But this is not the ques- 
tion. It is not enough to admit that the 
geography includes within its limits a great 
number of nations; we must so realize 
the nationalities in their variety and in 
their unity as to feel more and more that 
the human race is one, and is under the 
same beneficent providences. The last 
idea that will be driven out of the mind 
of an Englishman is that he is the supe- 
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rior person of the world. He looks upon 
all. other languages as but signs of igno- 
rance on the part of those who speak them. 
He smiles at the civilization of other 
countries with which he is unfamiliar. He 
rudely comments upon the habits of people 
who do not belong to his own empire. 
Who can understand the smile of igno- 
rance? Who can utterly exhaust all the 
meaning of the contempt which is even 
civilly suppressed? In order to overcome 
all this there must be much more inter- 
course between nationalities, and greatly 
enlarged spheres of education and deeper 
study of history and national polity than 
we have yet entered upon. However great 
may be the name of an Englishman, the 
word Man is greater than any epithet 
which can be attached to it, whether the 
epithet refer to nationality, to personal 
attraction, or to social position. Jesus 
Christ came into the world to teach us the 
value of the word Man: He Himself was 
the Son of man—a title the full meaning 
of which we have not yet realized, but 
when we do realize it there will be great 
advances made in positive democracy, and 
more attention will be paid to the consoli- 
dated wisdom of the ages than to the 
arbitrary authority of single persons or 
officers.—Joseph Parker. 


Wednesday, 21st. 1 Chron. ii. 


From the beginning of the second chapter 
onwards the genealogies are wholly occu- 
pied with Israelites. The author’s special 
interest in Judah is at once manifested. 
After giving the list of the twelve Patri- 
archs he devotes two and a half chapters 
to the families of Judah. Here again the 
materials have been mostly obtained from 
the earlier historical books. They are, how- 
ever, combined with more recent traditions, 
so that in this chapter matter from different 
sources is pieced together in a very con- 
fusing fashion. One source of this con- 
fusion was the principle that the Jewish 
community could only consist of families of 
genuine Israelite descent. Now a large 
number of the returned exiles traced their 
descent to two brothers, Caleb and Jerah- 
meel; but in the older narratives Caleb and 
Jerahmeel are not Israelites. Caleb is a 
Kenizzite, and his descendants and those of 
Jerahmeel appear in close connection with 
the Kenites. Even in this chapter certain of 
the Calebites are called Kenites°and con- 
nected in some strange way with the 
Rechabites. Though at the close of the 
monarchy the Calebites and the Jerah- 
meelites had become an integral part of the 
tribe of Judah, their. separate origin: had 
not been forgotten, and Caleb and Jerah- 
meel had not been included in the Israelite 
genealogies. But after the Exile men came 
to feel more and more strongly that a com- 
mon faith implied unity of race. Moreover, 
the practical unity of the Jews with these 
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Kenizzites overbore the dim and fading 
memory of ancient tribal distinctions. Jews 
and Kenizzites had shared the Captivity, 
the Exile and the Return; they worked and 
fought and worshiped side by side; and 
they were to all intents and purposes one 
nation, alike the people of Jehovah. This 
obvious and important practical truth was 
expressed as such truths were then wont 
to be expressed. The children of Caleb 
and Jerahmeel were finally and formally 
adopted into the chosen race. Caleb and 
Jerahmeel are no longer the sons of Je- 
phunneh the Kenizzite; they are the sons 
of Hezron, the son of Perez, the son of 
Judah. A new genealogy was formed as a 
recognition rather than an explanation of 
accomplished facts—W. H. Bennett. 


Thursday, 22nd. 1 Chron. iii. 

“In Hebron he reigned seven 
years and six months: and in Jerusalem he 
reigned thirty and three years.” Thus is 
recorded in two well-defined periods Da- 
vid’s occupancy of the throne. For up- 
wards of seven years he was only the ac- 
knowledged ruler of the people of the 
South. They had stirred themselves up at 
the beginning to make him king, and were 
his loyal subjects. The rest of the land, 
however, did not recognize him as the 
Lord’s Anointed, and yielded no obedience 
to his command. They took no part in his 
campaigns, and while they set up no other 
king as a rival, their attitude was one of 
indifferent negation. Not until Israel came 
into line with Judah and acknowledged him 
as their sovereign also, did the entire na- 
tion begin to realize the good of his reign 
ae the blessing of God which rested upon 

im. 

All this is not only history, but allegory 
also. David’s greater Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, is rightly the Sovereign of every re- 
deemed life. Yet in how many such is His 
reign restricted to a small portion of the 
area of their interests! Many a believer 
accepts His rule only so “far.” There are 
realms which He may not invade, purposes 
which are unrelated to His government, 
possessions which have not passed under 
His scepter. Just as David’s cause—which 
was God’s—was hindered and weakened by 
this limitation, so, too, is Christ’s work in 
the world weakened and hindered by simi- 
lar failure in the lives of His people. For a 
half-reign is no sovereignty at all; and un- 
til Christ can depend upon the entire de- 
votion of those who call Him Lord, they 
are of no moral support to Him. More- 
over,’ it is only when life is wholly His 
that His enriching promises are personally 
realized by His servants—J. Stuart Holden. 

“Lord, I find the genealogy of my 
Saviour strangely chequered with four re- 
markable changes in four immediate gen- 
erations: : 
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“1, ‘Rehoboam begat Abia’; that is, a 
bad father begat a bad son. ; 

“2 ‘Abia begat Asa’; that is, a bad 
father a good son. ; 

“3. ‘Asa begat Jehoshaphat’; that is, a 
good father a good son. ; 

“4. ‘Jehoshaphat begat Joram’; that is, a 
good father a bad son. 

“T see, Lord, from hence that my father’s 
piety cannot be entailed; that is bad news 
for me. But I see also that actual impiety 
is not always hereditary; that is good news 
for my son.”—Thomas Fuller. 


Friday, 23rd. 1 Chron. iv. 1-23. 


Here another line from Judah is traced, 
and must be viewed in the light of the 
royalty manifest in David. It is the story 
of the multiplication and settlement of the 
people, who became workers in the great 
kingdom. 
such as become workers in fine linen, of the 
potters, and also of the king’s workmen. 
In two verses of this section there is told 
the story of one man, and how he, by 
prayer and obedience, obtained the favor 
of God. Incidentally, the picture presented 
to the view is full of interest. Jabez was 
in all likelihood a nephew of Caleb. For 
some reason his mother had given this 
name, which means “bringeth sorrow.” 
Perhaps his knowledge of the meaning of 
the name had cast a shadow over all his 
life. Dr. Barnes says, “The man with the 
ill-omened name staved off ill fortune by 
his prayer.” This would seem to be per- 
fectly correct in the light of the fact that 
in his prayer he asked “that it be not to my 
sorrow!” The chief beauty of the story 
is its revelation of God’s interest in indi- 
viduals. While through these genealogies, 
and indeed through all the history, we are 
occupied with those which are matters of 
the government of the nation, and the pro- 
cession of events leading to universal issues, 
it is refreshing to be halted by the story of 
one man, who took his need directly to God, 
and obtained the answer of His grace.— 
G. Campbell Morgan. 

As a modern instance of this experience, 
we may quote in this connection a beautiful 
illustration from the life of David Living- 
stone. On one occasion he required several 
canoes to transport his party across a broad 
stream, but the natives refused to let him 
have one, and gathered in a very threaten- 
ing attitude. It was evening, and he almost 
resolved to steal away in the dark, but he 
writes in his diary: “I suddenly remembered 
my Master said, ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.’ 
‘And, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end.’ It is the word of a gentleman, 
the word of perfect honor. I will not try 
to escape by night, but I will wait till the 
dawn, and leave before them all.” This is 
what is meant by strengthening oneself in 
God.—F. B. Meyer. 


Thus we have the descent of - 
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Saturday, 24th. 1 Chron. iv. 24-43. 


_ The conquest of Gedor reminds us how 
in the early days of the Israelite occupa- 
tion of Palestine “Judah went with Simeon 
his brother” into the same southern lands, 
and “they slew the Canaanites that inhab- 
ited Zephath,” and devoted them to destruc- 
tion as accursed; and how the closest par- 
allel is the Danite conquest of Laish. The 
Danite spies said that the people of Laish 
“dwelt careless, after the manner of the 
Zidonians, quiet and secure,” harmless and 
inoffensive, like the Gedorites. Nor were 
they likely to receive succor from the 
powerful city of Zidon or from other allies, 
for “they were far from the Zidonians, and 
had no business with any man.” Accord- 
ingly, having observed the prosperous but 
defenseless position of this peaceable peo- 
ple, they returned and reported to their 
brethren: “Arise, that we may go up against 


‘them: for we have seen the land, and, be- 


hold, it is very good: and are ye still? be 
not slothful to go, and to enter to possess 
the land. When ye go, ye shall come unto 
a people secure, and to a large land:” like 
that of Gedor, “for God hath given it into 
your hands; a place where there is no want 
of any thing that is in the earth.” 

The moral of these incidents is obvious. 
When a prosperous people is peaceable and 
defenseless, it is a clear sign that God has 
delivered them into the hand of any war- 
like and enterprising nation that knows 
how to use its opportunities. The chroni- 
cler, however, is not responsible for this 
morality, but he does not feel compelled 
to make any protest against the ethical 
views of his source. There is a refreshing 
frankness about these ancient narratives. 
The wolf devours the lamb without invent- 
ing any flimsy pretext about troubled 
waters.—_W. H. Bennett. 


Sunday, 25th. 1 Chron. v. 


This chapter treats of the tribes east of 
Jordan, Reuben, Gad and half Manasseh, 


with short notices of their conquest and 


their final captivity. At the very opening 
of the chapter we come upon the well- 
assured doctrine, that the highest privileges 
may be transferred to other than the origi- 
nal and legitimate lines. Men hold their 
great influence only so long as they con- 
tinue their noble behavior. Reuben was the 
firstborn, and therefore entitled to honors 
and enjoyments of a peculiar kind, but be- 
cause of a great sin, he dispossessed him- 
self of the rights of the firstborn, and those 
rights were transferred to Joseph as to 
their substantial value. Joseph, or the sons 
of Joseph, did not occupy the first place in 
the lists of the tribes, but they succeeded to 
all that was really valuable in the primo- 
geniture. What that was is clearly set 
forth in Deut. xxi. 15-17. The incident is 
worth dwelling upon, only because it eluci- 
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dates a special phase of Divine government. 
God is not bound by arbitrary laws. Pri- 
mogeniture can be changed in the court of 
heaven. . . There is a theory which 
expresses itself in the much-abused words, 
“Once in grace, always in grace.” That 
may be a glorious truth, but everything de- 
pends upon what is meant by being “in 
grace.” They are not all Israel that are 
called Israel. A momentary experience of 
the goodness of God may not be regarded 
as constituting newness of spirit and of life. 
We can only prove that we were once in 
grace by continually living in grace. Any 
vital breach in the continuance will throw 
discredit upon the supposed reality of the 
origin. Connected with such transfers of 
dignity and power, there cannot but be a 
measure of melancholy in the experience 
of those who are called upon to sustain the 
lapse of primogeniture.. Joseph and Judah, 
who divided between them the preémi- 
nence and the rights of Reuben, cannot but 
have felt that their honor was due to their 
brother’s disgrace. Elisha took up a mantle 
that had never been stained, but, alas! many 
are called upon to succeed Iscariots in the 
noblest apostleships of life. But whilst 
there is a measure of melancholy, it should 
be balanced by increase of spiritual vigi- 
lance. “Be ye therefore sober, and watch 
unto prayer.” “Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.” “Hold 
thou me up, and I shall be safe.”—Joseph 
Parker. 


Monday, 26th. 1 Chron. vi. 

“They ministered before the dwelling 
place of the tabernacle of the congregation 
with singing.” The ministry of joyfulness 
is at all times part of the glory of God. It 
is not enough that those who were set apart 
for the service of His House should ac- 
complish their acts of duty with faithful- 
ness. They must sing as they serve. The 
songs of their lips must express the glad- 
ness of their hearts. The House of the 
Lord must resound with His praise, both 
as a sacrifice to Him and a witness to all 
men of the joyous experience which is 
theirs who dwell in His bond service. The 
strongest argument for the reality of His 
gifts to men is that joy which fills the 
hearts of those who serve Him with spon- 
taneous gladness. For in a world of change 
and chance, of trial and sorrow, of disap- 
pointment and loss, it is inexplicable on any 
other hypothesis than that of the reality 
of Divine and unseen satisfactions. 

This is the spirit which in these days we 
need to recapture. The joy of the Lord’s 
people is part of the light of the world. 
When we serve Him not only under a sense 
of duty but with hearts of gladness and 
voices of song, we bear testimony in power- 
ful fashion to His goodness. For the songs 
of the Sanctuary are not the mere light- 
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some lifting of the lips, but are voices of 
redemption. They that dwell in His House, 
with a constant sense of the greatness of 
the Sacrifice by which they have been 
drawn and are kept near to Him, cannot 
but sing aloud of His mercy as they serve 
in the tasks appointed them. And yet how 
few of us have learned the secret of sing- 
ing Zion’s songs as we work and war.— 
J. Stuart Holden. 


Tuesday, 27th. 1 Chron. vii. 

“Seventeen thousand and two hundred 
soldiers, fit to go out for war and battle.” 
Blessed are they who are really qualified 
for any needful work in this weary world! 
A beautiful character is this—“fit to go 
out.” How many men go out before they 
are fit—how many go out to preach, to 
teach, to lead, who have no qualification for 
the office which they have assumed! Men 
should not go out until they are sent; in 
other words, men should not go out to war- 
fare at their own charges. There are con- 
troversialists whom God has specially quali- 
fied and inspired “to go out for war and 
battle.’ They are men of combative mind, 
their very sentences, like Luther’s, are half- 
battles; they never realize the extent of 
their capacity or the energy of their charac- 
ter until they are called upon to take arms 
in a great cause. Other men are fit to go 
out to sing sweet music to the weary and 
sad; on no occasion could they fight; they 
have a perfect horror of war; but their 
voice is music, every tone is a revelation of 
sympathy ; when they breathe, men are con- 
scious of the descent of a_ benediction. 
Others again are fit to go out to preach; 
they are workmen not needing “to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth”; they combine both the foregoing 
classes, the controversial and the musical. 
How they denounce wrong! How they 
burn against injustice! How nobly they 
encourage virtue! How sweetly they ad- 
minister consolation, with what energetic 
music they proclaim that the Living God 
would have all men saved! We must 
find out what we are fit for, and do 
that particular work «with both hands 
earnestly. Do not let us foolishly wait 
under the impression that by some daz- 
zling sign God will point out the specialty 
of our gift. We must put ourselves 
into practice, and let revelation come 
through experience. “Stir up the gift of 
God, which is in thee.”- “Put on thy 
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strength.” “Awake, awake.” “Arise, 
shine.” There is something for us to do; 
we must begin where we can; if we cannot 
speak to a kingdom, we may be able to 
speak to a family; if we dare not address 
a whole family, we may venture to speak 
some word of instruction or hope to a little 
child. “If any man will do his will, he shail 
know of the doctrine’; in other words, he 
who is obedient in all directions and at all 
times will soon come to discover what he 
can best do, and how he best can do it.— 
Joseph Parker. 


Wednesday, 28th. 1 Chron. viii. 


This whole chapter constitutes a fuller 
account of the house of Benjamin. It 
seems to be a collection of names, and very 
little more. Among them, however, after 
the name of the founder, Benjamin, two 
stand conspicuously out, those, namely, of 
Saul and Jonathan. They are almost buried 
amongst the rest, and yet most probably 
constitute the reason of this comparatively 
large section devoted to the genealogy of 
the house of Benjamin. As we have more 
than once said, the chief interest of the 
Book centers round David, and everything 
is made to lead up to him. The friendship 
of Benjamin for Judah was marked, and 
here are the two names which touch most 
intimately the early life of the king. Saul 
was his implacable foe, Jonathan his 
choicest friend. The love of the latter 
very largely compensated for the. cruelty 
of the former.—G. Campbell Morgan. 

Here we may be said to have little but a 
torrent of names. How the cataract rushes 
whilst we read! Whilst the torrent is full- 
est it is most difficult to select instances of 
special worth and excellence. The historian 
himself does not attempt to specialize. 
Where names are fewer, character stands 
out in bolder relief. This is so in every 
department of life; were there but one 
book in the world, how it would be sought 
after and perused with eager interest; but 
because there are innumerable multitudes 
of books many are affrighted by the very 
extent of the library and hardly dare begin 
to read. Where but one or two distin- 
guished persons claim attention, profound 
respect is paid to their presence and claims, 
but when the units become tens, and the 
tens swell into hundreds, even conspicuous 
men may become of no account, as miracles 
by their multiplication may be reduced to 
mere commonplaces.—Joseph Parker. 
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